








ITTLE LEAGUERS 








ABRAHAM Simmons couldn't feel the frost that lined his tiny stone cage, 
or taste the swill they fed him, or chale at his tron chains—so his keepers 
said. Ile was a madman 

But then, when his visitor, litthe Miss Dix, spoke softly, kindly, to him, 
whv did he weep 

Dorothea Lynde Dix knew why. And her knowledge kept her fighting 
all her life to get the mentally ill away from pits and cag 


~ 


23. whips and 
mains, and into hospitals 
In nearly 40 years, she paused only once to render heroic service as 
superintendent of nurses in the Civil War. Then again she began inves- 


tigating, writing, fund-raising, politicking, until this frail ex-school teacher 


had pushed a whole country into one of the finest reforms in its history: 


the sane treatment of the insane 

Dorothea Dix was fortunate in having one powerful ally: the American 
weople. For as history will show, Americans are seldom self-satisfied; they 
long to do right. That urge has helped them build a strong, stable hation 
ina troubled world —and it has helped make their country’s Savings Bonds 
a rock-ribbed assurance of security 

Phe willand purpose of 168 million Americans back U.S. Savings Bonds, 

the best guarantee you could possibly have. Your principal 
to anv amount—vour interest guaranteed sure—by the 
, onon earth. If vou want real security, buy U.S. Savines Bonds. 
Get them at vour bank or through the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work. And hold on to them 
Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


hers of America. 
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mie TYPEWRITER WITH 
THE LOW, LOW PRICE 
ee 


7 OF Us who scurried through boyhood at a time when 





there were no basebail schools have g ‘eas 00k 

ne an s Schools € good reason to loo = 
wistfully at the youngster in the cover picture. Not only is he —— 
attending such an institution, but his pitching lessons are being rs “A 
taught by a big leaguer. And the teacher—Mel Parnell of the ay. * 


Boston Red Sox—wasn’t the only one of his kind at the school (see 
pages 20-22). Well, so far as we’re concerned, no one need 

worry that our wistfulness will turn into envy. Though our 

first aim in life was to become a ball player, we knew by 

the time we reached 15 that there wasn’t a chance. And even 

a year-round baseball school staffed by Charley Gehringer, Al 
Simmons, Carl Hubbell, 
Bill Dickey, Mel Ott, 
Jimmy Foxx, Lou Geh- 
rig, Lefty Grove, and the 
Waner brothers would 
not have made much 
difference—not in our 
case. As Manager Joe 
Kuhel said when his 
Washington Senators 
finished the 1949 season 
in last place: “You can’t 
make chicken salad out 
of chicken feathers.” 











Frank Lotz Miller photo 


Met Parnett was nine years old when he started to play ball. At the 
time, there were no Little Leagues, no Babe Ruth Leagues, no 
baseball schools, but it didn’t matter. He had talent. This was 
evident by the time he was 13, when he was already proficient enough 
to play in a men’s winter baseball league in New Orleans. 

In high school, he played first base and the outfield until one 
afternoon when the pitcher failed to show up. Mel, who had 
never pitched before, was assigned to take his place—and proceeded 
to strike out 17 batters! Watching the game were several 


major-league scouts who had come out to see one of Mel’s team- THE SMITH CORONA 
Parnell’s scintillating performance, of course, turned all 





mates. 
eyes moundward, and a representative of the Boston Red Sox 
succeeded in signing the newly converted pitcher to a contract. Pacemaker 


Next month, Mel Parnell will begin his 11th season with the Red Sox. 
His brightest memory of the past decade undoubtedly will be the 
no-hit game he threw at the Chicago White Sox last summer, but 
almost as bright as that achievement was the 1949 season, when he 
won 25 games, lost only seven—and almost pitched the Red Sox into 
the World Series. In the off-season, Parnell devotes himself mainly 
to his New Orleans automobile agency and his family. Besides two 
daughters, he has a son, Mel, Jr., who’s six years old and, according 
to his father, “wants to be a great hitter like Ted Williams.” 


Whatever your business, Smith-Corona’s 
PACEMAKER makes good business sense. 
Same typing action as the finest office 
typewriter ever built; lowest price of any 
top-quality full-size machine on the mar- 
ket. Rugged construction, featherlight 
touch, unparalleled simplicity of opera- 
tion, and more-for-the-money features 
like these: 

Quickset Margins — Fast and dependable. 


A Frew NoontiIMEs before we sat down to write this column, we Customstyled Keyboard — Faster typing. 


attended the Kiwanis Club of Chicago’s “All-Star Sports Day,” Error-Control — Permits half-spacing to 
which has been presented annually for the past 11 years as a tribute insert missing letters or spaces. 
to top-drawer sports personages, past and present, living in the Full-Width Tabulation — Saves correspon- 


Chicago area. When we received the pictorial broadside announcing dence time. 

“All-Star Sports Day,” we were genuinely surprised at seeing the Visit your local Smith-Corona dealer for 
“galaxy of stars, and all but shouted, “Incredible!” But when Club 4, eye-opening demonstration! 
President Dick Schwartz sounded the gong later that week, they 

were there—Gabby Hartnett, George Ha'as, Chick Evans, Paddy Smith-Corona Inc 
Driscoll, Mickey Cochrane, Johnny Gottselig—and Fred W. “Duke” 

Slater, one-time Iowa football star who’s now (see BY-LINES page 2) Syracuse 1 New York 











Enough coverage 
is important! 





NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


++. gives employer 
and employee 





these modern 
3-way benefits: 


 @ | 
Life Insurance | 


Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- | 
dental death benefit optional. | 


Weekly Indemnity Benefit 
Payable for total disability due to non- 


occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available. 


© 
Medical Care Benefits 


To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident or sickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law 





NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutval Company Founded in1845 | 


The New York Life Agent in | 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 





BY-LINES (From page 1) 


a municipal court judge in Chicago; basketball coach Ray Meyer of De Paul 
University, who tutored the famous George Mikan; Avery Brundage, presi- 
dent of the International Olympic Federation (governing body of the Olym- 
pic games); Kenneth L. “Tug” Wilson, Big Ten athletic commissioner and 
president of the US Olympic Association; Harry Kipke, former All-Amer- 
ica halfback and coach at the University of Michigan; Bert Williams, gold- 
medal winner at yachting in the 1956 Olympics; and the sports editors of 
the city’s four daily newspapers: Wilfrid Smith, Tribune; John Carmichael, 
Daily News; Dick Hackenberg, Sun-Times; and Leo Fischer, Chicago 
American. The next day, Fischer wrote: “Although this author has to 
attend many sport luncheons and dinners in the course of his work, I'd 
say that the prize of them all is the annual ‘All-Star Sports Day.’ .. . It’s 
amazing on two counts—first, that it can bring together so many headliners 
at one time, and second, that toastmaster Fred Walker can get them all up 
to say a few words in so short a period.” According to our watch, it took 
toastmaster Walker approximately 40 minutes to present his program: 





HALAS BRUNDAGE EVANS COCHRANE 


This included opening and closing comments, introductions to each of the 
26 sportsmen, and their brief talks. Governor William G. Stratton of 
Illinois also appeared on the program, and even though he’s a politician 
he spoke less than two minutes. 


Iw apprrIon to being toastmaster, Kiwanian Fred M. Walker is also chair- 
man and originator of “All-Star Sports Day.” A gridiron hero of some 50 
years ago, Fred played under Amos Alonzo Stagg at the University of 
Chicago from 1904 to 1906—years of an era when Chicago’s Maroons were 
the mightiest football power in the Midwest. After commencement day, 
Fred went into college coaching and had tours of duty at several different 
institutions, including Chicago, before retiring from the sidelines in 1940. 
Today, at 73, he’s associated with a Loop investment firm. 


Tere is nothing in Fred’s physical appearance to indicate that he’s a 
septuagenarian. Erect, energetic, and sturdy, he has the color of robust 
health and looks at least 20 years younger than he is. Football coach Ara 
Parseghian of Northwestern University, who’s 40 years younger than Fred, 
paid this compliment to his host’s vigor and full-bodied voice: “I could 
really use Fred for half-time pep talks ....” 


Ir was Goon to see our old baseball hero—Gabby Hartnett—once again. The 
first time we saw him was in early spring, 1938, at our first major-league 
ball game: Gabby obliged by hitting a home run that helped the Chicago 
Cubs to victory over Cincinnati. After the game, we stood by the players’ 
ramp and watched Hartnett, dressed in a blue- 
green suit and brown fedora, emerge from the 
locker room. Everyone cheered and applauded, 
and Gabby, then in his 17th year of big-league 
stardom, responded with an unaffectedly wide 
smile on his huge red face (an Indian chief once 
nicknamed him “Chief Tomato Face”) and looked 
sincerely impressed. He was a crowd winner, 
Hartnett was—and still is, 19 years later: The 
crowd at “All-Star Sports Day” laughed loudest 
of all when he said: “The governor told me his 
father was a great fan of mine, so I hope that when 
he gets back to Springfield he gives my regards to 
HARTNETT Abraham Lincoln.” S.A.M. 
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organization, but responsibility is not as- 
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strengthening of international good will. 
Kiwanis International is a nonprofit corpo- 
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more than 4286 communities in the United 
States and Canada. As the official publica- 
tion of Kiwanis International, this magazine 
carries authorized notices and articles re- 
garding the activities and interests of the 
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functional design, rust- 





Child protection, 
resistant construction and competitive prices 
ore the reasons to consider rugged Recrea- 
tion equipment as the standard for your 
playground facilities! Look to the RECREA- 
TION line for LEADERSHIP in playground 
equipment. 





MERRY-GO-ROUND 


LAND SLIDE 


ee —_——_—— Ee 


SWING 
SETS 


LYS 


SEE-SAW 


MERRY-GO-ROUNDS are available in 
round or hexagonal style—open or closed 
type-—and will carry 40 children safely. 


THE LAND SLIDE wil! withstand hoard play 
for years because of its heavy-duty chute, 
structural steel supports, guard rails and 
ladders 
SWING SETS features oilless bearings, flex- 
ible rubber seat belts for safety, and safely- 
adequate swing separation 
RECREATION’S SEE-SAW features Douglas 
Fir planks clamped to notched fulcrums. 
Write for your free copy of the 
Recreation catalog which shows 
the complete line of playground, 
swimming pool and basketball 
equipment. 


MMA. 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Dept. K-37 724 W. Oth St. * Anderson, tnd. 





| equalled anywhere. 




















Plymouth and Cape Cod Overlooked 

. I enjoyed the article “Eyes East” in 
the February issue, but I fail to under- 
stand why, in trip Number One, the 
writer failed to include Plymouth, 
Massachusetts and Cape Cod. The arti- 
cle went right from Quincy, Massachu- 
setts to Connecticut without mentioning 
these two places. 

Since Plymouth is the place where 
the Pilgrims landed, the town is full of 
historical places, and I feel that it is a 
spot that thousands of Kiwanians and 
their children would like to visit on 
their way to or from the convention in 
Atlantic City. Should they be in Ply- 
mouth on any Friday in August, they 
will be able to see the “Pilgrims” 
marching to church. They are dressed 
in the original costumes that were worn 
in the 1600's, and the public is welcome 
to inspect them. Also, the “cemetery” 
where the first settlers are buried is an 


| interesting place to visit 


Cape Cod is another very interesting 


'and historical spot for a visit by people 


who live many miles away, and the 
bathing in summer on Cape Cod is un- 
Plymouth is about 
40 miles south of Boston, and the Cape 
is about 30 miles from Plymouth 
In the New England section of the 

convention’s Meetin’ House, I am plan- 
ning to have a supply of pamphlets that 
will tell the story of Plymouth. 

Harry R. Belmont 

Privileged member 

Kiwanis Club of Middleboro, 

Massachusetts 


Kweens or Kiwaniannes? 

Of course, we're all grateful for 
recognition given Past President John 
Dvergsten and his unique “float” in the 
magazine (see January issue, page 2). 
Naturally enough, I think, I was grate- 
ful for the kindly mention given the 
old past governor. 

They say folks like to see their names 
in our newspapers and I am no excep- 
tion—I was pleased to see mine in the 
magazine. 

You are getting out a great magazine 
—but why doesn’t Oren Arnold spell 
‘em “Kweens” instead of “Kiwaniannes,” 
a term that has been obsolete for years? 

W. C. Jarnagin 

Past Governor 
Nebraska-lowa District 
Storm Lake, lowa 


Far from being obsolete, “Kiwani- 
annes” is used and preferred five to one 
over any other term for our ladies— 
this 1 learned in some recent “gallup- 





is held 


“Kweens” 
to be less euphonious and much too af- 
fected; after all, we men aren’t “Kiwani- 


ing” on the matter. 


Kings.” Kiwaniannes is simply the 
feminine form of Kiwanians. 

But I'll string along with you on one 
point, Bill—they’re all queens! Espe- 
cially the ones who invite me to dinner. 

Oren Arnold 
Conductor of “Gong and Gavel” 


Salute to Sobriety 
. Please accept my commendation for 

publishing “My Long Trail to Sobriety” 
in the January 1957 issue of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine. 

Rev. C. L. Palmer 

Park Boulevard Methodist Church 

San Diego, California 


. I had just returned from a seminar 
on alcoholism at Dwight, Illinois and 
picked up my copy of The Kiwanis 
Magazine with the article “My Long 
Trail to Sobriety.” It was well done 
and is a most appropriate article in the 
light of our great personal and social 
problems in this area. 

As a minister, I have a very high 
regard for AAs, and am most grateful 
for the help they are giving people who 
are afflicted with alcoholism. 

Earven A. Andersen 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
La Grange, Illinois 


. For the article “My Long Trail to 
Sobriety,” by an anonymous Kiwanian, 
may I convey my sincere “thanks,” not 
only for a dramatic and excellently 
done article, but for the faith and cour- 
age of the anonymous Kiwanian. If it 
is possible to convey my congratula- 
tions to him, please do so. 

A Kiwanis Magazine reader 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Misplaced Credit 

. . . The December 1956 issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine carried an article on 
page 39, which contained two mistakes, 
and I am certain you will publish this 
letter in order to make the necessary 
corrections. 

The article submitted was about a 
new project in the Kiwanis Club of 
London, and a new source of revenue 
made possible through the generous 
action of Hotel London and our fellow 
Kiwanian, hotel manager Tom Squires. 

The article submitted was as follows: 

“Four years ago a little boy, aged 
nine, registered at the Hotel London 
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with his mother and father. He was 
here in London to receive cobalt bomb 
treatment for a cancer tumor located 
at the base of his brain. 

“Mikey was one of many children 
who came to London for treatment, and 
it was through the visits of these boys 
and girls that a children’s cancer com- 
mittee was formed by the Kiwanis Club 
of London on September 1, 1955. This 
committee consisted of two groups—1) 
the fund-raising committee, and 2) the 
contact and administration committee. 

“To raise funds for this project, Ki- 
wanian Tom Squires, manager of the 
Hotel London, offered the check-room 
concession to the Kiwanis Club of Lon- 
don. During the daytime the check 
room is operated by a paid staff. In 
the evening, members of the club do 
the checking. A _ blue-and-gold sign, 
acknowledging the concession given by 
the hotel and advising that the monies 
received are being used for the chil- 
dren’s cancer fund, appears over each 
check room. Approximately 150 Ki- 
wanians spend about three hours a 
month each, manning the check rooms. 
Each member, when on duty, wears his 
Kiwanis button. 

“The contact and administration com- 
mittee keep in close touch with all chil- 
dren who have cancer. Parents of these 
children are visited and where assist- 
ance is required—money for extra 
nurses, transportation, funeral arrange- 
ments, et cetera—Kiwanis is there to 
help.” 

Colin C. O'Neil 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 
London, Ontario 

In the article. credit for the check- 
room activity inadvertently went to the 
Kiwanis Club of Forest City, London; 
it should have gone to the Kiwanis 
Club of London. The article also mis- 
named the Hotel London, calling it the 


London Hotel. 
THE EDITORS 


Who’s That In The Picture? 

... On page 42 of your February issue, 
you show a character of the Jackson, 
Michigan club about to absorb a 
generous bowl of bean soup, but you 
do not identify him. The “character” to 
whom I refer is one past president and 
incumbent secretary of the Jackson 
club, Marshall Carrington. 

If it weren’t for the fact that any- 
thing can happen, and usually does, at 
this club, which has furnished the 
Michigan District with five governors 
and innumerable lieutenant governors 
and one of the finest examples of fel- 
lowship in Kiwanis I have ever ex- 
perienced, I wouldn't bring it to your 
attention. 

However, Kiwanian Carrington is 
one of the most enthusiastic and 
energetic members of our entire or- 
ganization and I predict that Interna- 


tional will hear more of him as the 
years progress. 

Harold D. Beadle 

District Chairman, Committee 


on Kiwanis 
Education & Fellowship 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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Remington. Office -riter 


In the small office the OFFICE-RITER 
can carry the entire typing load guickly 
and efficiently. In the large office it has 
outstanding utility value because it can 
perform every typing job and can be 
carried easily from station to station. 
See how you can save—call your local 
OFFICE-RITER Dealer or Remington 
Rand branch office for a demonstra- 
tion —ask about convenient terms! 


V Handles papers and forms up to 11” 
wide 

V Writes a full 10-3/10” line 

V Produces 10 good carbon copies 

V Cuts a clean, sharp stencil 

V Sets up quickly for billings, listings 
and invoices with MIRACLE TAB 

V Has full standard keyboard... 
familiar to every typist. 


Remington. Ftand 
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Birthdays These clubs celebrate an- 


mentioned—both Kiwanis clubs: 
were credited 


All-America honors. 


{ih Racine, Wisconsin, March 20 
Flint, Michigan, April 7 


Jath 


Escanaba, Michigan, March 16 
Manhattan, Kansas, Morch 17 
Boonville, Indiana, March 20 
Greeley, Colorado, March 21 
Marietta, Ohio. March 21 
Stockton, California, March 22 
Chehalis, Washington, March 23 
Mexico, Missouri, March 23 
Pontiac, Ilinois, March 23 
Kalispell, Montana, March 24 
Pullman, Washington, Morch 27 
Tucumcari, New Mexico, March 28 
Harlan, Kentucky, March 29 
Xenia, Ohio, March 31 


totaling $5 million.” 


campaign 


an open forum. “Citizens charged a 


moralized 


KIWANIS CLUBS CITED IN ALL-AMERICA CITY AWARDS 


KIWANIS COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP gathered new laurels recently when winners in 


niversary dates from March 16 through 
{pril 15 the All-America Cities contest, sponsored by the National Municipal League 
and Look magazine, were announced. 
oe In an article describing the 11 winning cities, only two service clubs were 


The Zanesville, Ohio and Elgin, Illinois clubs 
with major contributions that led to their town’s selection for 
Some 164 cities were entered in-the contest. 

* After nearly a half century of civic apathy, said Look, the Kiwanis Club of 
Zanesville “organized a committee of volunteers. Backed by civic, service, and 
labor groups, the resultant efforts sold the community on school bond issues 


The national magazine went on to say that the Kiwanis-organized town pushed 
through a dam project to prevent floods, passed legislation for a council-manager 
government, built a new sewage plant, and won national recognition for a clean-up 


In Elgin, said Look, popular discontent with city government finally found 
expression in the Kiwanis club and League of Women Voters, which organized 
record of confused city finances, 
ficiency, questionable pay raises for city officials, deteriorated buildings, a de- 
police department, and chaotic zoning. 
finally won the council-manager plan for Elgin.” 


inef- 


A bitterly fought campaign 





Charlottesville, Virginia, April 2 
Anaconda, Montana, April § 
Columbia, Missouri, April § 


seh CLUB HAS BRAINSTORM: 
ephi, Utah April § = . . . . , . . 
Sone: tens omen, fae 274 IDEAS IN SIX MINUTES 
Lewiston, Idaho, Apri! 10 As 
Dewey, Oklahoma, Apri! 11 
Hammonton, New Jersey, April 11 


EVERY CLUB program’ chairman 
knows, compiling a list of weekly pro- 


Hemet, California, April 14 grams for the year can be a monu- 


Kittanning, Pennsylvania, April 14 mental chore. Yet the Athens, Ohio 

club contends that a year’s program 

* problems can be solved in just one club 

Ecorse, Michigan, March 17 session. Athens Kiwanians did it by 
30th Marengo, Illinois, Morch 24 using the “brainstorming” technique. 


“Brainstorming,” a method for de- 
riving practical ideas through group 
participation, was suggested to the club 
by its president, Theodore Hellebrandt, 
as a means of developing a list of pro- 
grams for 1957. The club consented, and, 


Sanger, California, Morch 24 

Ontario, Oregon, March 25 

Arcata, California, March 29 

University Circle, Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 30 

Ticonderoga, New York, March 31 

Gas City, Indiana, April 1 





sure enough, produced 274 separate 

On - ideas in just six minutes of “brain- 
Ph Henderson, Texas, March 18 storming.” 

Members were divided into small 














Pie” 


> 


Kiwanis clubs often sponsor Scout troops and Little League teams, but the Philadel- 
realm and another age bracket when 75 naval recruits 
Presenting a guidon to the 
Henry J. Aemisegger. 


phia club moved into a new 
became known as the “Philadelphia Kiwanis Company.” 
leader at a club is Kiwanian 


company's meeting of the 
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groups of five to seven each, a size that 
business firms have proved most pro- 
ductive. Then, with one important rule 
as their guide—no criticism of any 
suggestion permitted—they began a 
race against the stop watch. One mem- 
ber of each group acted as chairman, 
writing down each suggestion and de- 
manding strict adherence to the “no 
criticism” (which includes laughing or 
snickering) rule. 

Given free rein, ideas poured forth: 
“Hot rod club,” said one Kiwanian. 
“Burial insurance,” retorted another. 
These were followed by “retirement 
programs,” “hobbies for the old,” etc. 

Of the 274 original thoughts, certainly 
not all were usable. But some could 
be combined with others, and before 
the meeting was over, the Athens club 
had a complete program calendar for 
1957. 





LAST CALL—RESOLUTIONS 
MUST BE IN BY APRIL 24 


To DATE, 63 suggested resolutions 
for consideration by delegates to 
the International convention have 
been submitted to the Board 
Committee on Resolutions. Among 
topics so far listed are: Better 
schools and teacher salaries— 
even at the cost of higher local 
and state taxes; discontinuance 
of tariff increases by the US and 
Canada; draft exemption for male 
teachers; expanded governmental 
care for the mentally ill; estab- 
lishment of a permanent Ki- 
wanis committee on safety; and 
activation of the Hoover Report to 
reduce federal spending. These, 
and all other resolutions received 











by April, will be reviewed by 
the Board committee before the 
convention. 
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PAGE FROM THE PAST 


In a club program patterned after the “This Is Your Life” television show, 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Beverly Hills, California heard emcee Ralph 
Edwards (second from left) narrate the club’s history. Members and friends 
were summoned to the speakers’ table to help dramatize the Kiwanis story. 








FRIENDS TO MEET DURING 
US-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
THe spirit of neighborliness that was 
first celebrated by Kiwanians in 1922 as 
“United States—Canadian Days” and 
has persisted in later years as “United 
States-Canada Good Will Week” will 
again find expression through Ki- 
wanians April 21-27. 

Throughout that week, clubs from 
both nations will pay visits across the 
border, meet at Kiwanis peace-marker 


sites, make telephone calls, and send 
tape recordings to one another. 

Officially, the week celebrates the 
signing of the Rush-Bagot Agreement 
on April 28, 1817. On that day, formal 
demilitarization of the US-Canadian 
boundary took place. But beyond the 
celebration of a past event is the un- 
derlying hope for the future that the 
US and Canada will someday live with 
all nations as harmoniously as with each 
other. 





SUCCESS STORY OF SECOND 
ANNUAL FARM/CITY WEEK TOLD 
A REPORT by Kiwanis International on 
behalf of the National Committee for 
Farm/City Week has revealed that the 
Farm City message reached millions 
more individuals in 1956 than in 1955. 
That message—‘“create better under- 
standing between rural and_ urban 
peoples”—was perpetuated through ex- 
tensive publicity, a modernized struc- 
ture, and increased local effort. 
According to the report, “practically 
people in Canada, were exposed to the 
every person in the US, and many 
Farm City Week story through the 
columns of their newspapers, from their 
radio speakers, or their television 
screens.” In addition, brochures and 
pamphlets by the thousands were dis- 
tributed by cooperating groups such as 
the National Association of Food 
Chains, Ford Motor Company, National 
Grange, and American Bankers Asso- 
ciation—as well as the coordinating 
organization, Kiwanis International. 
The new organizational structure of 
Farm City Week is credited with much 
of the project’s success. Six regional 
directors were appointed to coordinate 
activities in their areas. As a result, 
30 states formed Farm/City Week com- 
mittees, and both the flow of publicity 
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The above plaque, with an accompanying 
letter of citation, was received by Ki- 
wanis International for the officers and 
board of directors of Farm/City Week. 


and number of projects in those states 
were consequently increased. 

At the local level, where all Farm/ 
City efforts culminate, the growth of 
activity was most extensive. In 1956, 

(see ROUNDUP page 8) 
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CONVENTION 
Atlantic City, N.d. ! 


(via New York, Newark 
or Philadelphia) 


June 23-27 









PLY Whee 


on United. Best way to travel— 
fast and comfortable. Best 

way to arrive—relaxed and 
ready. Best way to return 
—leave later. have more time 
(and fun) at the convention. 
United links 80 cities coast to 
coast... offers schedules 
around the clock and fares that 
go easy on the budget— 
including an economical 
half-fare family plan (United 
believes husbands like to 

take their wives along to 
conventions). For information 
and reservations, call United 
or an authorized travel 

agent. When you go, 


FLY UNITED 
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AIMANIS DAIS 


The ANSWER 
to Your Fund-Raising Problems 


for 1957! 


KIWANIS DATE project is designed to provide all 
Kiwanis Clubs with an “easy” way to raise money. 
It is not a commercial exploitation but a proven - 
fund-raising plan, created by Kiwanians exclusively 
for Kiwanians. 




















You will never know what a delicacy 
Kiwanis Dates are until you have en- 
joyed this “taste delight” yourself. Truly, 
the ideal gift—and the ideal answer to 
your fund-raising problems for 1957— 
and the years ahead! 


SEND FOR BROCHURE AND DATE FILM 


The Brochure provides all the details 
about this remarkable plan’ which 
calls for NO INITIAL INVEST- 
MENT. The Kiwanis Date Film (16 
mm. color-sound) shows how easy you 
can raise money. No obligation, of 
course, 


KIWANIS CLUB, P. 0. Box 813 


Santa Monica, California 
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| ROUNDUP (From page 7) 


nearly 5000 Farm/City Week observ- 
ances were held in as many com- 
munities. Of the 5000, approximately 
2500 were spearheaded by Kiwanis 
clubs. These activities included, among 





others, farm-industry tours, farmer- 
guest barbecues, joint carnivals, pa- 
rades, and festivals. 

This year, Farm/City Week will take 
place November 22-28—the seven-day 
period ending on Thanksgiving Day. 
Last year’s slogan, “Farm and City— 
Partners in Progress,” will be repeated. 





GREETINGS IN GRANITE 


Organizational teamwork in Barre, Ver- 
mont made possible a sign constructed 
of the product. that made the town fa- 
mous—granite. Dedicating the sign are 
Mayor Cornelius O. Granai (left) and 
Kiwanis club secretary Clifton H. Shuttle. 
Groups that built the structure were the 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Lions, Ki- 
wanis and Junior Chamber of Commerce, 








KIWANIS CITED 

FOR RED CROSS SUPPORT 

A CERTIFICATE of appreciation has been 
received by Kiwanis International from 
the American National Red Cross on 
that organization’s 75th anniversary. 
The document commends Kiwanians 
“for their devoted support of and par- 
ticipation in the humanitarian work of 
the Red Cross.” 

In an accompanying letter to Inter- 
national President Reed C. Culp, Ells- 
worth Bunker, president of the Red 
Cross, states furthermore that “we are 
deeply grateful to Kiwanis International 
for the interest and cooperation which 
for many years you have so generously 
extended. . . . The staunch support 
and participation of organizations such 
as yours have made it possible for Red 
Cross to have done so much for so 
ee 





NEW YORK CITY CLUB RELOCATES 
The New York City club has changed 
its meeting place from the Roosevelt 
Hotel to the Lexington Hotel, located 
at Lexington Avenue and 48th Street. 
The club’s meeting time remains Wed- 
nesday, 12:30. 
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STRESS NEED FOR AID 
TO MENTALLY ILL 
THOUSANDS OF MENTALLY ILL persons 
could recover—if they had the chance, Trustee, Prince Albert, Saskatch- 
says the National Association for ewan): Appointed Queen’s Coun- 
Mental Health. But understaffed hos- sel by the Saskatchewan Pro- 
pitals with inadequate facilities and vincial government. 
outdated treatment methods keep pa- > Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick 
tients long after they should have re- (Chattanooga, Tennessee): Ap- 
covered. pointed US Commissioner of 
Cost of this folly, in purely monetary Education by Marion B. Folsom, 
terms, according to the Association, is Secretary of Health, Education 
$1000 to $20,000 for every patient who and Welfare. 
remains in a hospital, when he might > Dr. Edward M. Gans (Harlow- 
otherwise be released. The US public ton, Montana): Named “Family 
pays more than $1,000,000,000 a year in Doctor of the Year” by the 
taxes to care for mental patients. American Medical Association. 
Unfortunately, mental illness appears » Jack M. Gleason (Greenwich, 
to be increasing. Until recently, pop- Connecticut): Appointed national 
ulation studies have indicated that the executive director of Boys’ Club 
incidence of mental illness in the US of America. 
was one in every sixteen persons. 
Twenty years ago, the ratio was one in 


KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> Hal J. Fraser (International 











twenty. Today, it is one in ten. The 
number of patients in mental hospitals 
is estimated to be 750,000. 

The Association is calling for help— 


500 state and local affiliates. 

For more information on how to im- 
plement the sixth Objective of Kiwanis 
International for 1957, on mental health 





(see page 11), write: National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, New York. 


especially during its nationwide cam- 
paign in May. It asks for contributions 
and for volunteers to work with its 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 

Can You Top This? Department: Last year, New York District Kiwanians rolled 
up their proverbial sleeves, spat discreetly on their palms, and cornered the 
market on Key Clubs by chartering 26. Of this number, 17 sprouted from a single 
division, the sphere of District Key Club Chairman Dr. Fred Malone, who was 
also lieutenant governor. The club that won individual honors was Yonkers, New 
York—located in Fred’s division—which organized four Key Clubs between 
January 1 and December 31, 1956. 


NeExT BEST place to the usual hotel or restaurant for eating lunch, say South 
Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas Kiwanians, is aboard a trolley. Club members bade fare- 
well to the city’s streetcars by taking a last ride; they then held their regular 
noon meeting inside the vehicle while it was parked in a siding. 


It’s not particularly newsworthy that Mike Cokinos, son of an impecunious 
Greek immigrant, bloomed as a newsboy with the aid and guidance of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Beaumont, Texas and eventually became an insurance executive. 
But it should be noted that last year Mike was president of the Beaumont club. 





RELIGION AT WORK 


Prints (as shown below) are distributed 
by the Committee on Religion in Ameri- : 
can Life, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New 1 
York 10, New York. 
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Build a stronger 
richer life... 


AIRMEN MEET 
Two Kiwanians—an Air Force general 
and sergeant—shook hands recently at 
the Mesa, Arizona club’s installation ban- 
quet. General E. W. Rawlings, chief of 
the Air Materiel Command and honorary 
member of the Dayton, Ohio club, con- 
gratulated M/Sgt. Robert F. Anderson on 
becoming president of the Mesa club. 
The general flew to Mesa expressly to 
honor his fellow airman’s achievement. 





WORSHIP TOGETHER EVERY WEEK ! 
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for as little as... 


$675 


The Burroughs Director 
puts automation into 
small-business accounting 


Cut bookkeeping costs and eliminate 
errors with the new Burroughs Direc- 
tor. Big-machine features like short 
cut keyboard, automatic date setting, 
fast front feed, automatic carriage 
tabulation. Write for free booklet: 
“A Complete Accounting Plan for 
Burroughs Director Accounting 
Machines.” 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


Detroit 32, Michigan 




















ZIPPO 
LIGHTER 


Tax included 





This windproof 
lighter has a silver col- 
ored, Brush - finished 
metal case. The regu- 
lation, two-color enamel 
Kiwanis emblem is at- 
tached. 


Send your order to 


KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


520 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, III. 
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CLUB CLINIC 


NOW for the 
First Time... 











Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





tually, these funds are trust funds and 
should be used only for the purposes 
for which they are obtained. 


Q. Could the board of directors whose 
term expired December 31 amend the 
bylaws for a dues increase after the 
two weeks’ notice before the new di- 
rectors take office? 





Q. As treasurer of our club, I have 
recommended that we secure insurance 
against fire on our flags, banner, song 
books, speaker’s stand, gong and strik- 
er, badges and case, and other similar 
items. So far, the board has taken no 
action. What do you recommend? 


a 100°/o PROFIT PLAN 


exclusively for 


KIWANIS 


A delicious, golden toasted peanut brittle man- 


A. The board of directors of a club has 
no authority to amend the club bylaws. 
This can be done only by the active and 
privileged members of a club. If the 
club gives two weeks’ notice of the 
amendment to the bylaws increasing 
your dues, and two-thirds of the active 
and privileged members attending the 
meeting vote in favor of the amend- 
ment, it is valid whether adopted before 
or after January 1. 


vfactured only for Kiwanis Clubs. Made from 
- plump golden peanuts A. Buy insurance. From time to time, 
meeting places do burn down and clubs 


lose all of their personal property. 


the finest ingredients 
and rich crunchy candy vacuum sealed for fresh- 
ness with Reynolds Wrap. You make 100% prof- 
it on each sale. The selling price is $1.00 for 
each box. Your fund raising campaign gets the 
A sample box of 


Q. One of our members has in the 
past listed his dues as a business ex- 
pense, but during the last few months 
the Internal Revenue director disal- 
lowed this deduction. We would like 


50c profit on each box 


this peanut brittle will be sent to your club for ©. May attendance be made up at a 


directors’ meeting this month for a 


inspection (and tasting) without obligation . 
meeting that a member expects to 





Write to: 
W. H. WEATHERLY CO. 


Elizabeth City, N. C 





Advertising ? 
THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
offers a handpicked audience of 
over a quarter million men 
and their families 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 








ort all 


WE PAY $100.00 


for ws during a 
reulation and can be found by 
Send $1.00 for catalogue listing our pay 
@ prices $1.00 refunded on our first purchase 


VIROQUA COIN COMPANY 
Dept. Z-25 Viroqua, Wisconsin 


HUNDREDS (> 
OF IDEAS «— 


for 
BRONZE 








Pree tit 


ustrated brochure shows 
ndreds of original ideas for 
ensonably priced solid bronge 
plaques—name plates, awards 
testimontals honer rolls me 
nortale, markers 


Write for FREE 
rochure A 

For trophy, medal, 

cup ideas ask for 

Brochure 8 


Dept. 42 @ 150 West 22 St., New York 11 
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miss next month? 


A. No. Credit can be given for at- 
tendance at the directors’ meeting only 
for a meeting missed during the current 
month. Or, if a directors’ meeting is 
held on or before the seventh day of 
the month, credit can be given for an 
absence during the preceding month. 


Q. Is it advisable for the board of di- 
rectors to hold its regular meeting fol- 
lowing the weekly meeting? 


A. If a club meets in the evening, it 
is possible to hold the board meeting 
after the regular weekly club meeting. 
If the regular weekly club meeting is 
held at noon, the regular directors’ 
meeting should be held on another day 
or in the evening. Kiwanians are busy 
men and cannot take time out to attend 
a regular club meeting followed by a 
board of directors’ meeting. Ordinarily, 
a well-planned and conducted board 
meeting will require at least an hour 
and a half. 


Q. Our club is finding it difficult to 
operate without increasing dues. When 
man-hours of club personnel are used 
for money-raising projects, could we 
deduct a small percentage of the pro- 
ceeds for our administrative fund? 

A. Such money is raised for the club’s 
charitable projects. The public expects 
club members to pay the expenses of 
operating their club. A club’s using, for 
administrative purposes, any portion of 
the money obtained from the public in 
a fund-raising activity would subject 
that club to unfavorable criticism. Ac- 


the position of Kiwanis on this to a‘d 
others in our club in their deductions. 


A. The dues paid by a Kiwanian to his 
club are for the administrative ex- 
penses of operating the club and the 
payment of club dues to the district and 
Kiwanis International. If a man can 
show to the satisfaction of the Director 
of Internal Revenue that his only pur- 
pose in belonging to Kiwanis is to 
promote his own business through con- 
tacts made in the Kiwanis club, he will 
be permitted to deduct his dues as a 
business expense. 

It is to be hoped that few if any men 
are in Kiwanis for this purpose. 


Q. Are we permitted to sell advertising 
on the back of our weekly bulletin in 
order to defray the cost? 


A. There is no bylaw provision or 
International Board policy with refer- 
ence to this matter. The decision as to 
whether advertising should appear on 
your club’s weekly bulletin is one that 
should be made by the board of di- 
rectors of your club. Some clubs do 
sell such advertising. 


Q. A club in my division received its 
charter January 19. The organization 
meeting of the club was held in De- 
cember. Is this club credited to my 


-- 


division as a new club in 1957? 


A. No. A club comes into existence at 
the time of its permanent organization 
meeting. The charter night is the formal 
recognition of the club’s formation. 
Since the club completed its organiza- 
tion in December, it is credited to your 
division for 1956 rather than 1957. 
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By RICHARD P. SWIGART 


Executive Director, The National Association 
for Mental Health, Incorporated 


\ 

= through the United States 
are some 600 buildings or groups of buildings called 
mental hospitals. We see them occasionally when we 
take a drive out into the country: massive structures 
of brick and mortar, some antiquated, dismal, for- 
bidding; others new, tall, modern, impressive, attrac- 
tive. How many of us, I wonder, have stopped to 
inquire what goes on behind these walls, who the 
human beings are that are shut away behind them, 
what the fate is of the people who live in these insti- 
tutions as mental patients? 

Of course it is much easier to ride by, 
utter a comment of sympathy, and then push the mat- 
ter out of mind. That is what we have been doing 
for so long, and that is why mental illness is the 
problem it is today—the nation’s number one health 
problem. 

It is tragic enough to be mentally ill. 
Anyone who has witnessed the suffering of the 
mentally ill will attest to this. But even more tragic 
is the fact that tens of thousands of human beings are 
being kept mentally ill. The bitter truth is that tens 
of thousands of men and women and children who 
today could be living the good life that our thriving 
and prospering nation has created are now languish- 
ing behind the walls of mental institutions in every 
state. They are condemned to years, even lifetimes 
of hopeless suffering because we, their neighbors and 
their fellow citizens, have not taken it upon ourselves 
to provide them with the care and treatment that 
could liberate them. 

The shocking truth is that out of every 
ten patients in mental hospitals, not more than two 
are receiving any kind of psychiatric treatment that 
even merits being called that. And of the 20 per cent 
who are receiving psychiatric treatment at all, no 
more than half are receiving intensive treatment of 
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the kind that could increase immeasurably their 
chances for recovery. In other words, at least nine 
out of every ten mental patients are not even being 
given a fighting chance to get better and escape from 
the endless nightmare in which they live. 

Mental illness is no longer the almost 
hopeless matter it was considered to be 20 or 30 years 
ago. Today, science has at its command methods of 
treating mental disorders—methods that can assure 
improvement and recovery for 70 per cent or more of 
the patients entering mental hospitals each year. But 
these treatment methods require staffs to administer 
them. They require equipment and medical supplies. 
They require healthful and uncrowded quarters. They 
require considerable personal and individualized at- 
tention. Given adequate treatment under these con- 
ditions, the great majority of the mentally ill could 
be helped to recovery, or at least be sufficiently im- 
proved to permit their discharge from the hospital. 
That hundreds of thousands of patients are being 
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denied these essentials is the great tragedy of mental 
illness. 

Today, in many mental hospitals through- 
out the country, there is only one doctor for every 
600 to 700 patients. In many mental hospitals through- 
out the country, less than three dollars a day per 
patient is being spent to provide him with food, 
shelter, clothing, and medical treatment. This three 
dollars a day ccvers not only supplies, but also the 
salaries of superintendents, doctors, nurses, social 
workers, psychologists, and attendants. In many 
mental hospitals today, the patients are quartered in 
disease-ridden, condemned firetraps, unfit for human 
habitation. In most mental hospitals today there is 
insufferable overcrowding, with beds jammed together 
in corridors, in storage rooms, basements, and rooms 
originally intended for recreation. Overcrowding 
means far more than physical discomfort. It not only 
reduces the chance for recovery; it aggravates and 
intensifies the mental and physical sickness of the 
patient. In many states, the chances that a patient 
will contract tuberculosis are 25 times greater when 
he enters a mental hospital. 

Mental illness is like any other illness. 
If it is not taken care of quickly, it becomes worse; 
and, as a result, men, women, and children who might 
be quickly relieved of their mental trouble by prompt 
and adequate treatment, are forced to become seri- 
ously and chronically ill from mental disorders. 

Certainly not all of the picture is bleak. 
The past 12 months have seen several heartening 
developments. For one, the introduction of drug 
therapy for mental illness has created a new surge 
of hope. 

Also there has been progress in many 
states in the creation of new hospital facilities, addi- 
tional personnel, increase of the per capita expendi- 
ture for care and treatment, and the creation of new 
clinics and guidance services. 

These are significant steps in the right 
direction, but they represent only a small sortie 
against the greatest health enemy this nation has ever 
faced. If there is to be real progress in the fight 
against mental illness, tremendously greater resources 
of manpower and money will have to be thrown into 
the fight. In order for this to happen, the fight against 
mental illness must be broadened, and millions of new 
recruits must be drawn into a citizens’ army to fight 
mental illness, as they have been drawn into national 
crusades to fight polio, cancer, heart disease, and 
other major illnesses. 

We in the National Association for 
Mental Health cannot do the job alone, and we are 
thankful that our appeal is being heard. We are 
thankful that Kiwanis International has rallied its 
250,000 members to our cause, and that the organiza- 
tion has included among its Objectives for 1957 the 
need to “stimulate public understanding of the mental 
illness problem and advocate qualified research and 
professional treatment.” 

But we must warn that this is not just 
a task for 1957—that there are years and years of 
work ahead of all of us—the mental health associa- 
tions, Kiwanians, and all other good Americans who 
heed the words: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” We are confident, now that the Amer- 
ican people are beginning to learn, understand and 
act, that the mentally ill need no longer feel they 
have been forsaken and forgotten. THE END 
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We've got a triple-jointed technical preblem: shortage of specialists 


shortage of teachers, shortage of students. And the 


question, “How to solve it?” makes experts shudder. 





AMERICA 





is losing the 


“Brains Olympics 


preg genre experts at 
the US Army’s Redstone Arse- 
nal in Alabama are used to running 


But one they 
en- 


into unusual problems 


probably never expected to 


from ama- 
H. N. 
Tuftoy, general. at 
Redstone, and rocket 
engineers were quite surprised last 
they learned that 
l7-year-old Jimmy Blackmon of 
Charlotte, North Carolina had just 
rocket that he 
out. 
intention 


counter is competition 
So Brigadier 
commanding 


teurs General 


his crew of 


summer when 


finished a_ six-foot 
was anxious to try 
generated a 
concern in the 
the Civil 
creation 


Jimmy's 
amount of 
Also in 
Board His 
“unguided missile,” 
tell for 
actually 


certain 
neighborhood. 
Aeronautics 

and no- 
body where it 
would go if it left the 
There might also be dan- 


was an 
could sure 
ground 
ger even in trying to get it off the 
ground, for rocket fuel is a touchy 
item, and a residential neighborhood 
is not the ideal place to work with it. 

Just when it looked as if Jimmy 
Blackmon’s masterpiece would have 
to stay in his basement workshop, 
the having 
its initial surprise, stepped in and 
offered to have its Redstone experts 


Army, recovered from 


By JAMES L. SLATTERY 


examine Jimmy’s missile. They 
made a thorough study of it and de- 
cided, regretfully, that in spite of 
the skill with which the device had 
been constructed, it would be dan- 
gerous to attempt to fire it. 

The Army experts’ examination of 
Jimmy’s homemade missile, how- 
ever, left them highly impressed 
with his scientific talent, and Gen- 
eral Tuftoy invited the boy to visit 
Redstone and talk to the engineers 
and scientists there. The general 
said that he and his staff would very 
much like Jimmy to come and work 
for them when he finishes college. 
He added that he wished “more 
American youngsters had Jimmy’s 
enthusiasm for science.” 

Most American youngsters, how- 
don’t have Jimmy’s enthu- 
Nor are they 
interested in engineering. 
And they take a _ really frosty 
view of the studies—mathematics, 
physics, chemistry—that prepare a 
boy for a career in these fields. This 
lack of interest, combined with 
America’s current shortage of engi- 
presents a 


ever, 
siasm for science. 


much 


neers and _ scientists, 
situation that has many of the na- 
tion’s industrial, military, and edu- 


cational leaders almost frantic. 
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How seriously they regard the 
problem is indicated most directly, 
perhaps, by the blunt warning issued 
last May by Dr. Lawrence R. Haf- 
stead of General Motors Corpora- 
tion: 

“Our choice is brutally clear. As 
a society, we can either learn mathe- 
matics and science—or Russian.” 

As vice-president in charge of re- 
search at GM, Dr. Hafstead under- 
stands, as well as any man in the 
country, the close connection be- 
tween mathematics and science and 
the way of life America has achieved 
and hopes to maintain. He knows 
that behind his own giant company 
and behind all our industry lies a 
tradition of engineering progress to 
which the United States, over the 
last century, has contributed more, 
perhaps, than all other nations com- 
bined. This tradition has been a 
major factor in the achievement of 
all that the phrase “the American 
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standard of living” implies. US 

technology has been a horn of plenty 

out of which have poured our radios 

and TV sets, our automobiles, our 
ED FOR farm machines, our automatic wash- 

ers, air conditioners, refrigerators, 
ENGINEERS...SHORTAGE PERILS our telephones and typewriters. I! 
has been a form of white magic in its 
dramatic contributions to medicine 
and surgery. It has dissolved much 
of the drudgery of our work, much 
of the weariness of our traveling, 
and given us instead not only leisure 
but the prosperity with which to en- 
joy it. 

Technology has enriched our lives 
with these gifts. It has also armed 
us with the weapons we must have if 
we are to continue to live at all. 
When and if Jimmy Blackmon joins 
the Army’s guided-missile experts 
some years from now, he will draw 
heavily on the science and technol- 
ogy that are as much a part of 
America’s defense today as are its 
cruisers and submarines, its jet 
planes and tanks, its mess halls and 
drill fields. There was a time when 
a clear line could be drawn between 
the tools of peace and the tools of 
war, between the cannon and the 
plow. That time is gone, probably 
forever. The atom is today both 
cannon and plow, and the atomic 
scientist is both soldier and civilian. 
He can be working in General 
Motors’ huge multi-million-dollar 
research center, where the atom is 
used in studying the wear on auto- 
mobile engines. Or he can be work- 
ing in our defense program, harness- 
ing the atom to submarines and air- 
craft carriers or loading it into 
bombs and artillery shells. 

Or he can not be working at either 
of these projects—simply because 
gic he’s not available. 
~wnor? And he isn’t, at least not in large 
enough numbers. That’s true not 
just of atomic scientists. It’s true of 
scientists of any kind. And of engi- 
neers, mathematicians, automation 
experts. America has found itself 


s us. NE 
“OIL MEN TOLD OF NEED ugTRESSE 


FOR MORE SCIENTISTS" 



























Statistics show that unless more students 


take 


with an unprecedented de- 
mand for these technically trained 


a demand that the available 


faced 


Le ople 


upply comes nowhere near filling. 
All of this is bad enough in its 
threat to our civilian production and 


our defense program alike. But 
there's something else that makes it 
That “something 
unhappily, is Russia and het 


horm dable 


doubly serious, 

new mass-production 
the production of 
people the US is already 
short of 


eration mass 


“7 
the very 
dangerously scientists, en- 


vineers. technologists Russia is 
number of 
tudents for And 
the training it is giving them is ex- 
cellent 

The 
the te« hnological race 
can the US 
troubling the minds of many promi- 
One of them, 
president of 


warning 


preparing an immense 


technical careers 


losing 
Russia 
been 


what 
with 
have 


implications of 
mean to 


nent Americans 
Harlow H. Curtice, 
Motors, this 


General gave 


Our technical position is bad, 


but what of the future? 


science courses, it will get werse. 


last vear at the dedication cere- 
monies of GM's new research cen- 
ter “Today we are being put to a 


competitive test—a struggle for sur- 
vival. We are being challenged in 
this technological prog- 


ress—-that we have come to regard 


one area 


source of our greatest 


This was really not news 


as the 
strength.’ 


to the 5000 notables who attended 
the ceremony. Along with many of 
the 20,000 guests who watched the 


dedication on a special telecast, they 


had seen headlines like these in 


their 
“Congress 


newspapers 
Gets 
Russ Gain in Scientists” 
“Stfesses US Need for 
Shortage Perils 
fense, Warns Phone Chief” 

“Oil Men Told of Need for 
Scientists” 

“Wanted 
tists” 

Not without good reason had Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy said, in a Life article, “The cur- 


Grim Report on 


Engineers 
De- 


Progress, 
More 


10,000 Women Scien- 


rent scarcity of scientists and engi- 


neers has become one of the best 
advertised shortages of our time.” 

The fact that it has is probably 
one of the luckiest breaks the US 
has had in a long time. By now few 
Americans who ever look at a news- 
paper are unaware that America 
will need, in ten years, 100,000 more 
scientists and engineers than it will 


have that in the decade ending 
in 1960 Russia will have graduated 
300,000 more scientists and engi- 
neers than the US will have pro- 
duced that US high-school stu- 
dents are not getting anywhere 
near the mathematics and science 


they need in order to study engi- 
neering or science in college .. . that 
business and industry and the armed 
services are all frantically compet- 
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ing for the skimpy supply of engi- 
neers and scientists currently avail- 
able that starting salaries for 
engineering and graduates 
are the highest they’ve ever been. 
And while we are wrestling un- 
happily with our problem, Russia is 
busily turning out thousands of 
well-trained scientists and engineers 
of all kinds. At the rate she’s going, 
she should have enough not 
only to take care of her own needs 
but also to export to underdeveloped 


science 


soon 


countries elsewhere. 

Now that the dangerously low 
balance in our bank account of tech- 
nically trained minds has been thor- 
oughly publicized, many people are 
asking how we happened to get into 
this situation 

There have 


been a number of 


causes. One was the miscalculation 
made in the years immediately fol- 
lowing World War II. At that time 
it looked as if the country would 
soon be faced with a surplus of 
engineers. Few people had any idea 
of the dynamic technological expan- 
sion that was to take place in our 
industry and our defense program. 
So a lot of students who might ordi- 
narily have taken up engineering 
planned other careers instead—sell- 
ing, personnel work, business man- 
agement, and so on. 

But probably the largest single 
reason for the paradox of the num- 
ber-one nation in engineering sud- 
denly being unable to find enough 
engineers lies in what has happened 
to American education over the past 


hay 


U.S.A. 
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few decades. A number of things 
have happened to it, some good, 
some bad. One of the latter is the 
decline of mathematics and science 
in the high-school curriculum. 
These subjects have practically been 
pushed up into the educational attic 
along with Latin and Greek, Mc- 
Guffey’s Readers, and the dunce- 
cap. 

The figures that prove this are 
startling. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, 50 per cent of American high- 
school students took algebra. To- 
day only 25 per cent take it. Other 
subjects have fared 
Geometry has gone 
down from 27 per cent to 11 per 
cent. And physics has dropped 
from 20 per cent to 4.4 per cent. In 
contrast to this, Russia requires all 


math-science 
even worse. 
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its students to take all these sub- 
jects, beginning in seventh grade! 
It’s true, of course, that mathe- 
matics and science have never been 
especially popular in America. Nor, 
until today, was there ever much 
demand for men who studied them. 
A young man who wanted to spe- 
cialize in mathematics or science 
also had to want to teach if he 
wanted to eat. There were prac- 
tically no jobs anywhere but in the 
schools and colleges for a man who 
liked working calculus problems or 
enjoyed studying the oddities of 
atoms and electrons. In those far- 
off days—up to about five years ago 
—no one ever saw help-wanted ads 
like these: Wanted: Scientists— 
Physicists—Mathematicians 


RUSSIA 


for science or engineering graduates 
currently average nearly $450 a 
month. It used to take a college 
professor of physics or engineering 
most of his teaching life to reach 
that figure, if he made it at all. And 
the salaries that industry is offering 
today to experienced and top-grade 
technical specialists are in the 
stratosphere compared to the pay a 
college teacher is used to. A recent 
ad offered a salary of $1000 a month 
for technical writers who had had 
experience on digital computers. 
When a convention of physicists was 
held last year, the personnel recruit- 
ing men of the country’s industrial 
firms rushed frantically to it like a 
posse of deer hunters on opening 
day. As the physicists listened—and 
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IN CONTRAST TO THE US.A., RUSSIA REQUIRES © 





Wanted! 
neers— Logicians—Thermodynami- 


Computer Design Engi- 


cists . . . Top Openings in Solid- 
State Physics . . . Nuclear Reactor 
Design .. . Numerical Analysis .. . 


Guidance System Design . . . Mathe- 
matical Analysis. Today such ads, 
begging, pleading, cajoling, are to be 
found in newspapers and magazines 
all over the country. And they’re not 
being paid for by colleges and uni- 
versities but by such down-to-earth 
corporations as General Motors, 
General Electric, Standard Oil, IBM, 
RCA, Douglas Aircraft, and a host 
of others. 

And behind these ads are very 
attractive salaries. Members of the 
slide-rule fraternity these days are 
more in demand than seven-foot 
basketball centers. Starting salaries 
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ALL ITS STUDENTS 


TO TAKE ALL THESE SUBJECTS, 
BEGINNING IN SEVENTH GRADE! 


smiled—the desperate talent-scouts 
held out salary offers reaching 
$15,000. They also offered free mem- 
bership in their firms’ country clubs. 
They promised jobs for the physi- 
cists’ wives, and ample free time for 
the physicists’ private research 
projects. And so on and so on. 
Similar talent rushes take place 
on the campuses of all the schools 
that produce engineers or science 
graduates. Establishments of the 
prestige of M.LT. are assaulted with 
such vigor by the industry recruiters 
that college authorities have had to 
provide special interviewing facil- 
ities and regulate the contact efforts. 
It used to be that even top students 
of good engineering schools had to 
do a fair bit of hustling to land a 
decent job. They had to call on 


the companies and sell themselves. 
That’s all been changed. Now the 
companies come to them and the 
students do the interviewing. And 
it doesn’t do a company any good at 
all to have to answer “no” to ques- 
tions like, “Are your offices air- 
conditioned?” 

Sometimes the mad competition 
for the few available scientists, en- 
gineers, and technical graduates 
raises what is already a frenzied 
operation to heights normally asso- 
ciated with Martin and Lewis epics. 
One unfortunate company sent out a 
team of recruiters to try to sign up 
engineers. It didn’t even get all its 
recruiters back. Two of them were 
signed up by scouts for other com- 
panies. 

Such shenanigans, however, 
merely flashes of comic relief in a 
fundamentally serious state of af- 
fairs. Its focal point is the American 
high school and its students, on 
whom rest any chances the US has 
of filling its need for engineers and 
scientists. Conscious of this, a num- 
ber of quarters have launched 
counterattacks of various kinds, all 
ultimately aimed at the core prob- 
lem—the need for more and better 
education in mathematics and sci- 
ence at the high-school level, and 
the necessity of attracting teen- 
agers to technical careers. 

A number of large companies are 
trying to stimulate young people’s 
interest in math and science and in 
engineering as a lifework. A chem- 
ical firm has offered college scholar- 
ships as prizes for letters suggesting 
ways of doing this. A large busi- 
ness-machine manufacturer is spon- 
soring an exhibit on mathematics at 
Chicago’s Museum of Science and 
Industry. Other companies are 
sponsoring television programs de- 
signed to make science attractive to 
youngsters. 


are 


Tue errectiveness of television for 
this purpose has been demonstrated 
by the success of a TV series, “The 
Chemistry of It,” that Dr. Raymond 
P. Mariella of Loyola University, 
Chicago has been conducting. This 
program has received an enthu- 
siastic response from teen-age and 
adult viewers alike. Many of the 
youngsters have written in for 
copies of the program scripts, which 
are mailed to them for the asking. 
A number of young viewers have 
said that Dr. Mariella’s program has 
made them want to become scien- 
tists themselves. 

The large foundations are also 

(see “BRAINS OLYMPICS” page 43) 
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Children’s 
Republic 


By MAURICE MOYAL 


At Vercheney, older children learn to care for the younger, whether 
at play, work, or in the community government which votes budgets, passes 
bylaws, and maintains discipline. At present, the town is inhabited by 98 
youngsters—some of whom were orphaned by the Indochinese and Korean wars, 
(Below) A trained kindergarten nurse, 20-year-old Lise Delamare, spends off- 
duty hours with the younger children, who will get full voting privileges at 
After school, they build new houses, till fields, or tend cows and 
There's also a printing shop for boys and a weaving industry for girls. 


(Right) 
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Led by an ex-guerilla, war-orphaned French children occupied 


a deserted village and formed their own 
self-governed colony. They repaired decaying houses 
and brought many of the village's 

900 acres of fallow land under cultivation. 

Although greatly self-sufficient, a support 


has been needed. Now, through UNESCO, children 


from 16 countries regularly contribute. 
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oRLD War II left more than battered buildings and 
broken men in Paris. On the city’s streets in 1946, 
hundreds of homeless, hungry waifs wandered aimlessly, 
begging and stealing to remain alive. Though their parents 
were dead or missing, few sought refuge in city orphan- 
ages, often operated under the stern hand of officialdom. 

Into the midst of these hapless children came a young 
ex-guerilla named Robert Ardovin. He offered boys and 
girls, age 10 to 16, a home away from the city where they 
could work, learn, and, most important, govern themselves. 
It would be called “Children’s Republic.” 

Many agreed to the plan. They followed Ardovin to the 
ghost village of Vercheney, which, at Ardovin’s entreaty, 
had been given to the children by a Parisian woman, Mrs. 
Robert Daumas. Ardovin also secured the help of Mrs. 
George P. Vanier, wife of Canada’s ambassador to France. 
Under Mrs. Vanier, “Children of Paris Friends Associa- 
tion” was established to provide a continuing fund for 
the community. Contributors to the fund now number 3000. 

Ardovin conceived the “Republic” with no social welfare 
training, no official support, and no money. But from it 
have come 345 former big-city lawless waifs—some labeled 
“criminal cases.” Now, as farmers and skilled workers, 
they have become useful citizens, with new hope and a new 
sense of responsibility. THE END 
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(Below) Clustered protectively on an Alpine 
foothill near Die in southeastern France, the 
buildings of Vercheney house what is probably 
the only self-governing community of war- 
orphans in the world. (Bottom) Standing 
before the aged church where nondenomina- 
tional services are held for the children, 
Robert Ardovin distributes mail to his wards. 
Ardovin, at 28, founded Children’s Republic. 












it was hard to decide who 


A day 
_ ala 
» Rummage 


Sale 


was having more fun—the women looking for bargains, or 


the Kiwanians who were offering them. 


ye TEMPERATURE Was nearly zero 
that Friday morning I arrived at 
the Collins Meyer VFW Post No. 
2903 in Milwaukee to watch the start 
of the Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee 
Southwest's two-day rummage sale. 
But despite the rigorous cold, a 
squad of rummage-minded women 
had gathered in the building’s tiny 
vestibule fully a half-hour before the 
opening scramble was to begin; 
by the end of the half-hour, the 
squad had grown into a platoon. 
I counted 42 women, five men, and 
four children. Most of the women 
carried some kind of bag, and most 
of them were talking. The men were 
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By O. M. STRETCH 


uniformly silent, leaving me with 
the impression that they were un- 
willing rummagers, brought along to 
carry home any heavy or bulky 
merchandise that might be selected. 

The nearer nine o'clock came, the 
louder the women chattered. They 
began voicing their impatience five 
minutes before the doors opened. 
“C’mon, mister! Open the door.” ... 
“Open the door, Richard.” .. . “You'll 
lose your customers.” . . . “C’mon, 
open up; otherwise, no sale!” 
“Mister, get those doors open; you 
don’t belong to no union.” 

At the appointed time, two Ki- 
wanians opened the doors and 
quickly stepped aside as the rum- 
magers hurried into the hall. I 
waited until it was safe, then en- 
tered the hall and began removing 
my coat. “You'd better hang it with 
ours in the back room,” joked Frank 
Ruswick, secretary of the club. 
“Otherwise it might get sold. 

“Actually,” he said, “we had larg- 
er crowds waiting to get into the 
two sales we held last year. Un- 
doubtedly this cold weather has 
kept some people away. One of the 
newspapers that helped advertise 
the sale mistakenly said that it was 
to be held Friday and Saturday of 
last week. Last Friday wasn’t so 
cold, and the custodian of this hall 
said there were more than 200 peo- 
ple at the door.” 

We looked at the many tables in 
the hall, all loaded with clothing, 
household items, or toys, and noticed 
that one woman already had her 


arms full of rummage. My watch 
said it was 9:02. 

“You can always tell the pro’s at 
a rummage sale,” said Kiwanian 
Larry Last. “They know just what 
they want, and they know in a 
hurry.” 

By 9:10, another woman, obvi- 
ously a “pro,” had a wash basket 
full of purchases. I asked her if she 
always bought wash baskets at rum- 
mage sales, as receptacles. “No,” 
she said, “but I could tell right away 
that this is a good sale, so I picked 
up this basket.” 

I started up one of the busier 
aisles. On my left were rows of 
tables full of clothing of all descrip- 
tions. Beyond these tables was an 
outer room a few steps above the 
surface of the main hall; this was 
serving as the “shoe department,” 
and already women were trying on 
pumps and sandals and galoshes. 
At one end of this department were 
several old radios and television 
sets; these had not yet attracted 
anyone’s attention, probably because 
they weren’t playing. To the right 
of the clothing tables was a lengthy 
display of household items—kitchen 
utensils, glassware, dishes, knick- 
knacks, etc.—and beyond that, in 
the other outer room, a large col- 
lection of toys and games for chil- 
dren. Books, racks of suits and 
coats, and several pieces of furni- 
ture were at the far end of the hall. 

This was the over-all order of dis- 
play, but, like all rummage sales, 
this one was a mammoth grab bag 
of miscellany; on my first tour of the 
floor I recognized such items as a 
woman’s sidesaddle, a lawn mower, 
a loom, a dressmaker’s dummy, a 
pair of skis, and a framed picture of 
Jack Benny when he really was 39. 

“One of our members, an at- 
torney,” said Frank Ruswick, “was 
offered virtually the whole house- 
hold of a deceased client, but that 
was before we had our transporta- 
tion committee functioning, and so 
we lost the offer. Besides trans- 
portation, we have a merchandising 
committee, one for procurement, for 
advertising, another for warehous- 
ing. 

“This is getting to be a year-round 
project. The rummage is accum- 
ulated throughout the year and 
stored in a warehouse. About 75 
per cent is donated by members, 
their relatives, friends, business con- 
tacts, and the smaller retail stores. 
The larger department stores in 
town contribute the rest—usually 
new items that won't sell or are 
soiled or damaged. I'd say we have 
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“Only thing that worries me is that I’ve 
got to go home on the bus.” 


about $1500 worth of material here. 
Last year we made more than a 
thousand dollars in two separate 
sales—our first try at this sort of 
project. Anything we don’t sell 
goes to Goodwill Industries, al- 
though this year some of our unsold 
winter clothing will go to the Hun- 
garian refugees that are coming to 
Milwaukee. 

“TI was saying that our own mem- 
bers donate some of the rummage. 
One of our Kiwanians offered a 
radio-controlled overhead garage 
door, but we declined the offer be- 
cause it was felt that the return of 
the sale would be out of proportion 
to the member’s sacrifice.” 

It seemed that wherever I walked 
I was in the midst of chattering 
women, busy clerks, and _ out- 
stretched arms holding up dresses 
and slips and shirts for appraisal. 
At the men’s coat rack, a woman 
asked me if I would please try on 
the black topcoat she was holding 
in her arms. “You're built some- 
thing like my husband,” she said. I 
tried on the coat, and no sooner had 
I buttoned the first button than the 
prospective customer decided I was 
too much on the thin side to be of 
service to her. At this point, Ki- 
wanian Willis Freitag came along, 
and the woman asked him to put the 
coat on. He complied, but failed al- 
most as completely as I had, and 
the woman moved on to the dress 
section. 

Looking over the collection of caps 
and hats, I noticed five baseball caps 
modeled after those worn by the 
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Milwaukee Braves. They were blue, 
with red peak and white letter 
“M.” Surely, I thought, these caps 
wouldn’t be around long—not at a 
rummage sale in this town. After 
all, hadn’t the Braves, in four years 
of Milwaukee residency, completely 
won the hearts of the citizens? 
Hadn’t they come to be venerated 
by schoolboys, waitresses, truck 
drivers, grandmothers, city fathers, 
policemen, rich man and poor man— 
in short, all the good burghers who 
had even the slightest interest in 
baseball or city pride? Statistically, 
this lionization of the Braves could 
be shown in the team’s 1956 home 
attendance figure of 2,046,331—high- 
est in the National League. No, I 
told myself, those “M” caps wouldn't 
be around long, even if every boy in 
Milwaukee already had one. 

Next to the caps and hats and 
vests and weskits (any of which 
could be taken home for ten cents) 
were the books—a few tables of 
hardcovers and paperbacks. I even 
recognized a few of the hardcovers: 
Homer’s Odyssey, Anthony Adverse, 
a complete collection of Mark 
Twain’s works, Shaw’s The Intel- 
ligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism, and The Bobbsey 
Twins on an Airplane Trip. 

As I was fingering through some 
of the unfamiliar titles, a woman 
brushed by me carrying a large toy 
animal—a fuzzy-haired white poodle 
that was easily half as large as his 
new owner. The woman begged 
pardon and said, “Isn’t it cute? I'll 
have to take it home and wash it in 
the bathtub, but it'll make a nice 
Christmas gift. Only thing that 
worries me is that I’ve got to go 
home on the bus.” She _ hurried 
away and I returned to my book- 
browsing. 

It was then that I saw it—a dic- 
tionary that had the thickness of 
six or seven normal lexicons, and 
at least twice their height. Called 
The Century Dictionary, and copy- 
righted in 1889, it had 7046 pages 
plus two large unnumbered supple- 
ments totaling about 2000 pages. 
The dictionary, together with its 
stand, was priced at 50 cents. 

I'd been told that it took seven 
men to carry the famous redwood 
conference table up to the General 


Office of Kiwanis International; 
based on that information I con- 
cluded that it would require two 


good-sized men to carry away The 
Century Dictionary. A little later 
it was sold to a frail-looking college 
coed who said, “I practically live in 
dictionaries.” 





I saw a little boy sitting in an 
easy chair, and I asked him how he 
liked rummage sales. “I don’t like 
*em,” he said. “I’ve got to go with 
Ma, but next year I get to go to 
school with my big brother.” An- 
other small lad apparently didn’t 
share this enthusiasm for school. I 
asked him how he'd like to have the 
authentic school desk and seat that 
were on sale. “No, sir!” he said, 
and bounded away. 

Watching a Kiwanian tell a 
woman how the loom could be op- 
erated, I decided to look for some of 
the more unusual items, and found a 
cream separator, water closet, case 
of black nylon hose covered with 
silver stars, spinet piano (sent by 
the department store cafeteria), two 
suits of tails, half dozen of pickle 
crocks, two Ku Klux Klan uniforms, 
a Babcock milk-testing centrifuge, 
and a diamond-shaped ash tray atop 
the vertical tail of a black wooden 
cat (which struck home immedi- 
ately, because my mother had 
bought one exactly like it at Chi- 
cago’s Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in 1933-34). 

“Quite a variety, isn’t it?” said a 
Kiwanian as I was looking over the 
milk tester. “An undertaker offered 
a coffin to us, and when one of the 
clergymen in the club heard about 
it he said he’d offer a free burial 
along with the sale. But it turned 
was just 


out that the undertaker 
pulling our leg.” 
I noticed a woman who was laugh- 
ing and appeared to be having a 
(see RUMMAGE SALE page 45) 
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Potential infielders, outfielders, pitchers, and catchers swarm 
on the Louisiana State University baseball 
time at this 





“teachers” 
Youths 


around 



















diamond, invariably arrive on school. 
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The Most Popular Schootn 


(Far left) Mel Ott, former New York 
Giant player and manager whose 511 ma- 
jor league home runs won him a niche in 
baseball’s Hall of Fame, shows a young 
prospect how to hold his bat at the plate. 


(Left) Imparting some of their batting 
knowledge are three of today’s greatest 
hitters: Harvey Kuenn (crouched) and 
Al Kaline (standing, left), both of De- 
troit, and Joe Adcock, Milwaukee Braves, 
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The clinic’s three founders are: (standing) Tony John, former 
minor league catching star, and Walker Cress, one-time pitcher 
with the Boston Red Sox and Cincinnati Reds. Kneeling is Johnny 
Fetzer, ex-third baseman and pitcher with the old Boston Braves. 


oun Town By MARSHALL K. MeCLELLAND 


Many clinic teachers return year after year: From left are Nick 
Virgets, president of the board of directors; Mel Parnell, Boston 
Red Sox pitcher; Grady Hatton, Baltimore third-baseman; Ralph 
Caballero, former Philadelphia Phillie; Dr. Harold Wendler, 
Brooklyn Dodger trainer, and George Digby, Red Sox scout. 
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In this workout, each boy fields two grounders, a 
hopper, a line drive, and a pop fly, returning the 
ball each time to shortstops Roy McMillan (left) 
of Cincinnati and Harvey Kuenn of Detroit. 


In Baton Rouge, tobacco-chewing 
teachers like Mel Parnell, Roy 


MeMillan, Joe Adeock, and Harvey Kue!| 


| 
| 


give free instructions 
every year to 
youngsters who attend the 


Kids’ Baseball Clinie. 


ARLY THIS YEAR, while youngsters 
E up north were still sharpening 
ice skates, 3000 Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana boys gathered up their leather 
mitts, pulled visored caps over their 
crew cuts, and trotted eagerly off to 
baseball school. It was the begin- 
ning of the 1957 season—but even 
more, a chance to learn baseball 
from those who know the game 
best: major-league players and 
coaches. 

On hand to teach the youths were 
players like Ted Kluszewski, Al 
Kaline, George Kell, and Mel Par- 
nell; and coaches like Lynwood 
“Schoolboy” Rowe, and Dave “Boo” 
Ferris. These and other major lea- 
guers came to the baseball fields of 
Louisiana State University to dem- 
onstrate pitching stance, “feed” 
speedy ground-balls to their stu- 
dents, and advise them on the art of 
batting. Before the three-day Kid 
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(Above) Mel Parnell of the Boston 
Red Sox, a veteran of ten seasons in 
the majors, demonstrates the follow- 
through along with a fellow south- 
paw. (Below) Boys field bunt-like slow 
rollers to learn quick reflex action. 
That's Detroit's Harvey Kuenn lobbing 
the ball and voicing instructions. 


Frank Lotz Miller phote 





Baseball Clinic ended, each boy had 
spent some time with the staff of 
30 or more teachers from the big 
leagues. 

The clinic was conceived early in 
1947 by Walter Cress, former Boston 
Red Sox pitcher, and Tony John, a 
star minor-league catcher. Despair- 
ing local youths’ lack of baseball 
interest, the two men, with the aid 
of Johnny Fetzer, former third base- 
man and pitcher with the old Boston 
Braves, drew up plans outlining a 
free clinic for boys eight to 18 years 
old. 

That spring, 50 youngsters ap- 
peared at the first clinic, and two 
other Baton Rouge men who had 
seen major-league service—Brook- 
lyn Dodger trainer Dr. Harold 
Wendler and former Chicago Cub 
pitcher “Big Bill” Lee—joined the 
clinic’s three sponsors to complete 
the teaching staff. 

In succeeding years, as the num- 
ber of boys increased, other big 
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leaguers learned of the clinic and 
began stopping off at Baton Rouge 
on their way to spring training 
‘amps. New names included Billy 
Hoeft, Frank House, Solly Hemus, 
Red Murff, Roy McMillan, and Dave 
Philley. Among the early clinic 
coaches were Mel Ott and Dizzy 
Dean. 

Inevitably, the clinic became too 
large for its three sponsors to op- 
erate alone, and a board of directors 
consisting of interested business and 
civic leaders was formed to take 
charge. Among those directors today 
is Murray D. Shores, immediate past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Capital City, Baton Rouge, which 
has donated funds to the clinic since 
its inception. 

“This is one of those wonderful 
projects,” states Murray in a soft, 
southern drawl, “that makes you 
wish Kiwanis had thought of it 
first. Maybe Kiwanis will be first 
elsewhere.” THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


HIS BEING SPRING, let’s discuss 

women. Mine is a hardy peren- 
nial. She begins to sprout in the 
first warm days of March. “You 
know, dear,” she said last year, “I 
think we ought to set out some 
pyracanthuses.” 

“Pyracantha,” I corrected. I 
have some erudition myself. 

“Of course, sweetie. I’m so glad 
you approve.” 

I hadn’t approved. I had merely 
expressed sarcastic etymological 
reaction. Who does my Kiwani- 
anne think she is? Well, she is 
my wife; a woman. She phoned 
nurseryman Bill Norman. Bill’s 
bill was: 12 five-gallon pyras at 
$3.50 .. . $42. Nuts. 

For no reason apparent to me as 
a scholarly gentleman of the—I 
like to think—old school, our yard 
has no simple roses. But Bill has 
billed me for a polyantha flora- 
bunda, three ami quinards, and a 
row of duquesa de penaranda. 
The mocking bird that I feed in 
childish sentimentality nests not 
in the ivy climbing over my study, 
but in what she assures all callers 
is ampelopsis tricuspidata. Then 
along comes my married daughter, 
a university graduate cum laude, 
no less. “Daddy,” she gushes, hold- 
ing out a simple chinaberry tree 
sapling in a can. “To grow there 
by the solarium—a _ sweet little 
melia azedarach umbraculiformis, 
just for you!” 

See what I mean? 

“Raising flowers,” my Kiwani- 
anne informed me later, “can build 
a mood for daily cultural con- 
templation.” 

“So,” I snapped back, “you ex- 
pect to find me meandering among 
the mesembryanthemums.” 

She bridled. Her normally lus- 
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cious lips—the florabunda type— 
became a straight line, reticulated. 

Okay, so I’m enjoying daily cul- 
tural contemplation—and do any of 
you mugs want to make something 
of it? I no longer rest my weary 
head under the palm tree in our 
yard, but I do repose under the 
elongated washingtonia robusta. 
And my baby granddaughter, a 
lovable little countess vandal (Pat. 
38) with rather fleshy cotyledons, 
delicate tendrils, and a_ pinkish 
picotee, often sits there with me 
while I récite poems about the 
lagunaria pattersoni—sugar-plum 
tree, to you. In short, my aesthetic 
dilettantism is budding all over the 
place. 

* * * 


A dark cloud is on the horizon, 
whitish in spots, but with black 
streaks, looming ominously. It is 


called Form 1040. 
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Overheard two little kids at 
church talking about Biblical 
events. One opined that Noah 
must have had a swell time, with 
nothing to do but fish off the side 
of the ark all day. “What?” his 
realistic pal demanded. “With only 
two worms?” 

* * * 


Certainly two people can live as 
inexpensively as one. Her mother 
and I are living as inexpensively 
as our sixteen-year-old daughter. 


A common mistake of the young man 
is to think it is easier to pray for for- 
giveness than to fight temptation in 
the first place. 


- * * 


We Kiwanians were all mad at 
our program committee for bring- 
ing up a speaker who couldn’t 
enunciate clearly and who seemed 
shy—until we learned that it was 
our underprivileged child com- 
mittee and our funds that had en- 
abled him to talk at all. Then 
we lined up to congratulate him, 
and them, on a job well done. 


. . * 


Frank Snell, the distinguished cat- 
tleman-attorney, showed up at his 
Kiwanis meeting in a bad mood. 
Seems he’d been having trouble at 
the office. “Main difference between 
a gum-chewing stenographer and a 
cud-chewing cow,” he rumbled, “is 
the thoughtful expression on the 
face of the cow.” 


. * * 


In spite of our production of 
automatic cookers, sweepers, dish- 
washers and clothes washers, it is 
my considered opinion that we 
should still have wives. 


. * 7 


We super-refined white collar busi- 
ness and professional men may shud- 
der a bit at the honest John we see 
chewing tobacco. But we can envy 
him the fact that he is probably free 
of nervous tensions, stomach ulcers, 
and insomnia. 


. * * 


We are told that every boy needs 
his father’s company. This is 
especially true if he can’t land a 
soft job with another firm. 


* * * 


The trouble with a lot of us is that 
we don’t know what we think until 
we hear someone else say it. 


* * * 


A rap of the gavel for this com- 
mittee report: “Activity continued.” 
It had been that way for five 
months. Finally the secretary asked 
what specifically the committee was 
doing, and back came the answer: 
“No activity.” 

* * * 
“With so much of my salary taxed 
to balance the budget,” growls Bill 


Preston from deep in Texas, “about 
all I can do is budget the balance.” 
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i. pAYS after the opening of 
f the 85th Congress last January 
a youthful figure briskly approached 
the entrance to the Senate chamber. 
fellow,” the 


‘Just a minute, young 
deorman challenged “You can’t 
vO Oh'” He stood aside as he 


recognized Frank Church, neophyte 
from Idaho. “I'm sorry ¢ 
It's okay,” retorted the smiling 
lawmaket “You'll get to know me 
I'll be around a long time.” 
familiar with 


senatol 


soon 

Until they 
young, newly elected congressmen, 
Capitol 


become 


Hill doorkeepers occasion- 


ally confuse the tyro solons with 
visiting college students and page 
boys. For some of the lawmakers 


look the part. At 32, Frank Church 
ranks as the “baby” of the Senate, 
while 30-year-old John D. Dingell, 
Detroit attorney, is the “infant” of 
the House of Representatives 


But there are oldsters, too, like 
8l-year-old Senator Mathew M. 
Neely of West Virginia. In fact, 


eight members of the 85th Congress 
are octogenarians, and another 42 of 
them have passed the three-score- 
Among the 96 sena- 

average age 
among the 435 
representatives, to about 53. 

Just as there is wide divergence in 
congressmen, so 


and-ten mark 
however, the 
about 58: 


tors, 


comes to 


the ages of the 


there are great differences in their 
talents and achievements, their 
backgrounds and educations, their 


‘BW 
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occupations and wealth, and their 
foibles and diversions. Perhaps it 
is this heterogeneous quality that 
helps to insure the Congress against 
the pitfalls of narrowness and pro- 
vincialism. 

Morticians, chemists, physicians, 
and clergymen all hold seats in the 
Congress; so do an auctioneer, a 
magician, an artist, several writers, 
a consulting psychologist, a _ jet- 
plane instructor, and practitioners of 
just about every other profession 
and occupation. Businessmen, pub- 
lishers, teachers, and farmers form 
a large bulk of the membership. 
Attorneys, however, constitute the 
biggest block, with some 60 per 
cent of all senators and representa- 
tives following the legal profession. 
Twenty-three senators served as 
governors of their home states be- 
fore going to Washington. 

Perhaps the four congressional 
leaders come as close to epitomizing 
the average lawmaker as they do to 
disproving the idea that there’s any 
such thing as a typical congressman. 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn 












Leader 


both unmarried, are in their 70’s and 


and Minority Joe Martin, 
have spent their lives in politics. 
Both rose above humble origins and 
early adversities to their present 
high positions. Rayburn’s father 
was a poor Southern farmer; Mar- 
tin’s, a New England blacksmith. 

On opposite sides of the political 
fence, they alternate as speaker— 
depending on whether the Demo- 
crats or Republicans hold the bal- 
ance of power—and, as such, rank 
next in line after the vice-president 
to succeed to the presidency. Tradi- 
tionally, they should be bitter en- 
emies; actually they are hard and 
fast friends, each holding high 
esteem and admiration for the other. 
Newly elected members as well as 
veteran congressmen frequently 
seek advice and counsel from these 
two patriarchs of the House. Doubt- 
less, there’s not a pair of more 
genuinely kind and warm-hearted 
men on Capitol Hill, their political 
harangues and bitter fights on issues 
notwithstanding. 

Sometime ago a Washington cor- 





FIFTH BIENNIAL KIWANIS CONGRESSIONAL DINNER 


The 89 Kiwanians in the 85th US Congress were feted February 21 at the 
Fifth Biennial Kiwanis Congressional Dinner, along with wearers of the 


“K” iw the government’s executive and judicial branches. 
of the Hotel Statler in 


in the Presidential Ballroom 


The dinner, held 
Washington, D.C., 


featured addresses by International President Reed C. Culp and Secretary 
of the Army Wilber M. Brucker, a past president of the Detroit No. 1 club. 
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Politically, congressmen 





represent all their 
constituents. But in 


ability and 





brainpower, they stand 


with the seleet few. 





By FRANK L. REMINGTON 
and 


JOHN ARTHUR REYNOLDS 


respondent’s daughter died. Next 
morning Sam Rayburn came to the 
reporter’s front door to see if he 
could assist in any way. The fel- 
low was in no way politically impor- 
tant to him; the Speaker simply 
wanted to give a helping hand. 

“But aren’t you supposed to 
breakfast at the White House this 
morning?” the bereaved parent 
asked him. 

Rayburn nodded. “Yes,” he said. 
“But I called the President and told 
him a friend of mine was in trou- 
ble.” 

Unselfish action, deep under- 
standing, and humor characterize 
both Rayburn and Martin. Among 
other things, Martin is noted for 
twists of the tongue in public utter- 
ances. When Speaker, he once rec- 


ognized Sam Rayburn thus: “The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Rayburn, Mr. Texas.” And in 


one of his speeches he called for 
restoration of sovereignty to West 
Virginia. He meant West Germany. 

On the Senate side of the Hill, 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
and Minority Leader William Know- 
land are both family men and both 
near 50. Of Bill Knowland one of 
his contemporaries says: “I’ve never 
known him to lie to anybody or to 
give anybody a wrong steer.” Few 
men in public life have built up such 
a solid reputation of personal integ- 
rity. 

Scion of an Oakland, California 
newspaper publisher, Senator 
Knowland developed an interest in 
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politics at a tender age. When only 
12, he campaigned actively for the 
Harding-Coolidge ticket. Later he 
served in the California state as- 
sembly and as a major in World 
War II. 

Walking with a fellow lawmaker 
one day not long ago, Knowland 
grabbed his friend by the elbow 
when he started to jaywalk across 
Connecticut Avenue. The Senator 
marched him to the corner to cross 
with the signal, all the while ex- 
pounding gently but firmly on the 
obligation of those who make the 
laws to be the first to obey them. 

Of equal sincerity and integrity, 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
first came to Washington as secre- 
tary to a Texas congressman. Sub- 
sequently, he was himself elected to 
the House and in 1948 moved to the 
Upper House, where his colleagues 
made him party floor leader before 
he’d served out his first full term as 
senator. Today, he accomplishes 
more in an hour than most politi- 
cians in a day. During his recent 
illness, for example, a visitor found 
him watching a televised baseball 
game, listening to the news on an 
earphone radio receiver, and carry- 
ing on a spirited conversation with 
his nurse. 

Johnson makes every’ minute 
count, even when traveling. At the 
Washington airport recently, a pas- 
senger tried to make a call from 
three different phone booths in suc- 
cession. Each time the operator 
told him the phone was being held 
for completion of a long distance call 
by Senator Johnson. Completely 
frustrated, the passenger stepped to 
the fourth booth only to see a tall 
man inside busily talking. It was 
Senator Johnson! 

Probably no other group of equal 
size can surpass the members of 
Congress in mental astuteness and 
scholastic achievement. In the Cap- 
itol halls, Phi Beta Kappa keys and 
honorary degrees are about as com- 
mon as long-winded orations in an 
election year. Fully 90 per cent of 
the senators graduated from college. 
In the House of Representatives 
something like 70 per cent of the 
membership hold college degrees. 
Of the remaining ones, all completed 
high school courses. 

Quite a few congressmen served 
as educators before turning to poli- 
tics. Chief among them is Senator 
Wayne Morse, who at 31 became 
dean of the law school at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Senator Paul 
Douglas formerly taught economics 
at the University of Chicago and 





























authored a handful of books on the 
subject. Before his Washington 
debut, Senator Irving Ives served as 
dean of the New York School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations. 

War heroes, too, figure promi- 
nently in the 85th Congress. Senator 
John Kennedy captained a PT boat 
in some of the hottest action in the 
Pacific theater. A German mine 
exploded under Senator Charles 
Potter, with a resultant amputation 
of both his legs. General Edward 
Martin and General Strom Thur- 
mond number among the top mili- 
tary brass now serving as national 
legislators. A full-dress parade in 
which all members of Congress wore 
their hundreds of military ribbons 
and decorations probably couldn't 
be matched in color and splendor 
by any other non-military group. 

A good portion of the members 
of the 85th Congress have been 
“through the mill,” fighting their 
way to the top despite handicaps and 
difficult times in their younger days. 
Senator Lyndon Johnson helped put 
himself through college by spare 
time janitorial duties. At one time 
he ran a shoe shine parlor. Rep- 
resentative Frank Chelf was reared 
in an orphanage. His parents died 
when he was five years old. 

Senator Everett Dirksen once 
labored 11 to 13 hours a day for a 
monthly stipend of only $55. Ver- 
mont’s George Aiken parlayed a 
raspberry patch into one of the na- 
tion’s leading berry farms. Senator 
Carrol once worked as an iceman 
and Congresswoman Frances P. Bol- 
ton as a nurse. 

Mrs. Bolton, incidentally, numbers 

(see CONGRESSMEN page 47) 





Heart 


over 
Hurdies 





MAY well be the world’s 


_ 

most enthralling ten 
takes place each March in a 30-acre 
park at Aintree, not far from Liver- 
England. It is a race called the 
Grand National, a 
which anywhere from 20 to 66 horses 


minutes 


pool 


steeplechase in 


jump over 30 fearsome obstacles and 
gallop down long straightaways, for 
four-and-a-half miles, with millions 
of dollars bet on the outcome 

This is the most grueling, the most 


testing, and the most dangerous 
horse race in the world. Newsreels 
love it, for tumbles are the rule 
rather than the exception In 1911, 


only one horse in a field of 26 entries 
did not fall, and he, to quote a report 
of the the line 
staggering like a drunken man.” In 
1928 two of the 42 that started 
completed the race 

In Britain between 3:15 and 3:45 


day, “came over 


only 


of this spring afternoon, nearly 
everyone is either at the race or 
listening to it by radio. And not 
only the British. Wherever men love 
the turf, whether they live in Ire- 
land, the United States, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, or South 
America, they have ears on this day 
only for Aintree 

If it is a sunny day, more than 
250,000 people will pay from 70 cents 
to 30 dollars to watch the race In 
the cheaper enclosures they will be 


packed so tightly that many will not 
be able to see the race, only hear it 
But the 
seems less important than the air of 
festivity. Here tur- 
Arabs in 


over loud-speakers race 


are Indians in 
gypsies in 
Stetsons 


bans, fezzes, 
bandanas, Americans in 
eating whelks and cockles and jellied 
are exhorting 
Bookmakers 

calling the 
Cock- 


ee ls Lay preachers 
the sinful to 
legal in England 


odds like barkers at a circus 


repent 
are 


26 


United Press photos 








The most thrilling ten minutes in 


sport eceur on a Saturday afternoon every 


March in Aintree, England. 


neys with columns of white buttons 
down their fronts, “the pearly but- 


ton men,” are touting, for a price, 
inside information on the winner. 
Everybody is here, from mussel 


sellers to royalty; it is the essence 


of democracy. When King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth first ap- 
peared at Aintree as_ reigning 


monarchs, there was some doubt of 
their reception because they had 
just succeeded the immensely pop- 
ular Edward VIII (the Duke of 
Windsor). But all doubt was dis- 
pelled when a Cockney voice piped, 


By GEORGE KENT 


“Hi Liz, ’ow’s about a bit of a bet?” 

Counting the money laid down in 
wagers, admission fees, and conces- 
sions, the Grand National is easily 
a 50-million-dollar contest. The 
amount of the prize for the winner 
varies each year, depending on the 
number of entries, but it is modest 
by United States standards—usually 
about $25,000, and a trophy worth 
$1300. The betting, however, is 
astronomical. In Britain alone, more 
than 30 million dollars is wagered. 
Pools are organized in every office, 
shop, and club. Money is also put 
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down in South Africa and other 


members of the British Common- 
wealth. The six-million-dollar Irish 
Sweepstakes, in which many Ameri- 
cans have held winning tickets, is 
based on the race. 

The Grand National is one race in 
which every horse, however humble 
or ugly, can become famous—a saga 
of nags to riches. 

A one-eyed horse named Glen- 
side won in 1911, and Tipperary 
Tim, who had a metal tube for a 
throat, beat a field of more than 40 
in 1928. One of the two American- 
bred winners, Rubio, was hauling a 
hotel bus when someone decided 
he had possibilities. He won in 1908. 
The 1925 winner, Double Chance, 
was so poorly thought of that his 
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(Above) Struggling in the air 
over notorious Becher’s 

Brook, a group of horses and 
riders prepare to land safely in 
the 1948 classic. (Below) 

Not so lucky were E.S.B. and 
Roman Fire in 1955. 








owner gave him away to his trainer 
as a tip. Moifaa, the New Zealand 
horse who won the race in 1904, was 
so big that it was said he looked 
like an undernourished elephant. 
The ship carrying him to England 
was wrecked and Moifaa swam 
ashore. Next day, quite unruffled, 
he took the great jumps as if they 
were anthills. 

Riders, too, have been unorthodox. 
F. G. Hobson rode Austerlitz to 
victory in 1877 despite his habit of 
holding on to the cantle of his saddle 
each time the horse took a jump. 
One jockey in 1875 was too in- 
toxicated to know which way to 
point the horse, yet the animal, 
Pathfinder, managed nicely without 
him and came in first. 

Many riders, unlike most jockeys, 
are big men, even six-footers. Many 
are amateurs. Lord Manners, who 
won in 1882, had never ridden in 
a race before. This is the one race 
in England where so-called gentle- 
men riders compete against profes- 
sionals—and, to their credit, they 
have ridden 35 of the 114 winners. 

Steeplechasing is almost as old as 
fox hunting, for the gentlemen on 
horseback often took time out from 
the hunt to race each other across 
ditches and over stone walls, with 
the steeple of the village church the 
mark toward which they galloped. 
The first recorded race took place 
in 1752 in Ireland, when a Mr. 
O’Callaghan and a Mr. Edmund 
Blake raced from Buttevant Church 
to St. Leger Church. There is an 
art to steeplechasing, a way to ap- 
proach a hurdle, a way to sit as you 
sail over it, a way to land. Once 
these are mastered, winning depends 
mostly on the ability to stay in the 





















saddle. The Aintree race has been 
run in torrential rains, in fogs that 
rendered the jumps all but invisible. 
In 1901, the buried in 
snow and the horse Grudon won be- 
cause his trainer had crammed but- 
hooves to prevent the 


But whatever the 


course Was 


ter into his 
snow from balling 


weather, the Grand National must 
go on 
John Hislop, sports writer and 


former Grand National jockey, com- 
pares the atmosphere in the dressing 
room, where putting on 
their gaily colored silks and sweat- 
ers, to that in a plane where troops 
are waiting to parachute into enemy 
There is the same tension, 


ride S are 


territory 
the same comradeship of men shar- 
Finally the 
great moment official 
pokes his head in the door and says, 
“Jockeys out, please.” The riders get 
in the saddle and parade by the 
stands, then turn and canter past the 
Then they canter to the 

line 
stood 


ing a common danger 
arrives. An 


royal box 
wide 
up. As many have 
shoulder to shoulder at the starting 
mark. There is no starting gate, 
only At a signal, up it goes 
and they're off in what can only be 
compared to a cavalry charge 

The obstacles or jumps are broad, 
high hawthorn hedges covered with 
i There is almost 


track, where the horses 


as 66 


a tape 


gorse, fir, or spruce 
no ive to them. Some are 
than five feet tall. A 
feet broad and others, which include 
hazards, 


more 
few are six 
water 


ditches or broad 


Many have 


measure 12 feet across. 


drops; that is, they are from one to 
four feet lower on the landing than 
on the take-off side. From the start 
to the first jump is 470 yards—long 
enough to get the horses separated so 
that they do not all arrive there in 
a bunch. One year, however, they 
did arrive all together, and 11 horses 


fell. 


Horses begin falling at the first 
and second jumps. They may get up 
to run again, they may even be re- 
mounted. Or they may lie where they 
fall, to be taken to the veterinarian 
or destroyed. Two horses died in 
1953, four in 1954. Jockeys are also 
injured. They break their backs and 
necks, their arms and legs, but only 
one has ever been killed, in all the 
114 Grand Nationals. 

The sixth jump, known as Bech- 
er’s Brook, is difficult because of its 
height and the broad ditch immedi- 
ately beyond it, but mainly because 
the nether side is so much lower 
than the jumping side—a shocking 
experience to a horse unaware of 
what awaits him. “I thought I had 
jumped off a cliff,” said one rider 
who took it for the first time. 

The eighth obstacle is almost as 
bad. Here in 1928, Alfred Lowen- 
stern’s horse got stuck on top of the 
gorse, terrifying most of the other 
horses into refusing to jump. Only 
two finished. This is the famous 
Canal Turn; the horses must jump 
and then turn a 90-degree angle im- 
mediately after landing. In other 
years there was no railing to mark 








the turn and some horses went right 
through into the canal which borders 
the track. One horse drowned. An- 
other, plunging in after shedding his 


rider, was pursued by the irate 
jockey, hauled out, remounted, and 
galloped to the finish. 

As fence after fence slips behind, 
the course fills with riderless horses. 
Many continue to sail over the 
fences, and are a menace. They 
bump the other horses, get in their 
way at the jumps, or turn suddenly 
into head-on collisions. 

The smart jockey on falling lies 
still to avoid being kicked or 
knocked down by the following 
horses. A French rider, Count Paul 
de Geloes, fell in the 1899 race and 
though the whole field of runners 
passed over him, he escaped with- 
out a scratch. The experience af- 
fected him so deeply that he later 
quit racing, took religious vows, and 
went to China as a_ missionary. 
Gerald Anderson, who fell at the 
fence called Valentine’s Brook, re- 
ported that it was the one time in 
his life he was frightened. “You 
can imagine what it felt like,” he 
said, “crouching there and seeing 
horses’ hooves and bellies going just 
over my head. The noise was 
terrific.” 

The race consists of two laps 
around the course. At the end of 
the first lap the horses are beginning 
to tire. Out of the mob of horses 
that started out frisky and full of 
Satan, less than half remain. The 
second time around, however, is the 





Twenty-to-one odds are nothing to weep over, as 
this successful backer of the 1953 winner, Early 
Under jockey Bryan 
the hazardous 
30 jumps and won by a satisfying 20 lengths. 


Mist, jubilantly 
Marshall, Early 


proves. 


Mist cleared 
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In 1950, only seven of the 49 Grand National starters crossed the finish 
line. Among those to retire ahead of schedule were: Tommy Traddles, which, 
having lost jockey F. O'Connor (foreground), bolted for greener pastures; 
the less fortunate Cottage Welcome (near background) with jockey Hook 
still hanging on; and Mount Comeragh (rear), alongside jockey P. J. Kelley. 
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For steeplechase-goers, a never-to-be-forgotten mishap occurred 
in 1956. Ridden by R. Francis, Devon Loch (right), entry of 
Great Britain’s Queen Mother Elizabeth, took the last jump 


real test of a horse’s heart and en- 
durance, the real thrill of the race. 
Some of the horses are so spent they 
will stop dead at a fence and not try 
to jump it. Great chunks have been 
kicked out of the fences and the 
track is strewn with gorse. The rid- 
ers are weary, too. They babble to 
the horses, some cursing, a few 
chattering hysterically, talking madly 
to keep up their own spirit and that 
of their mounts. 

At the jumps the crowd is in a 
continuous roar as the horses arrive 
with a pounding of hooves and a 
creaking of leather. At last they are 
at the final bend, with only two 
fences to jump. This is the most 
thrilling moment of the race, well 
worth the long wait. Here come 
the survivors of the great test, the 
animals of heart and sinew and the 
bit of luck that every finisher must 
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and fell. 


have. The horses are inexpressibly 
weary, covered with sweat, their 
bodies steaming and flecked with 
foam. Where once they soared over 
hedges with inches to spare, now 
they scratch their way over, too far 
gone to take great leaps. The 
jockeys mumble prayerfully in their 
horses’ ears. One horse falters at 
the last jump. Another flounders 
into the ditch before it. One refuses. 
Only a half-dozen horses remain. 
Now all that lies ahead is the stretch 
of straightaway and the finishing 
post. 


A Frew norsEs may have the power 
to finish in a gallop, but most are 
reduced to a slow canter. In 1928, 
it is recorded, Tipperay Tim literally 
walked in. Last minute disasters are 
not uncommon. In the 1956 race, 
Devon Loch, belonging to the Queen 


still in the lead. But, a few seconds later the horse stumbled 


Unable to rise, she finished out of the money. The 
winner of the grueling four-and-a-half-mile race was E.S.B. 


Mother, had cleared the final fence 
and was coming in ahead by a good 
margin, a sure winner. Hats were 
thrown into the air, everybody was 
shouting. It looked as if for the first 
time since 1900, England’s greatest 
steeplechase was going to have a 
royal winner. Then suddenly, 50 
yards from the post, the horse’s legs 
slid from under him and although 
he tried, he could not get up—the 
saddest, most heartbreaking finish 
of any Grand National. 

But even the grief last year for 
the victory that slipped from Devon 
Loch did not alter the fascination of 
this race of races. It is a fascination 
that will endure as long as men 
admire the beauty of horses running 
over the brown earth, and feel the 
inspiration that comes when a great 
challenge is met with superb spirit 


and good will. THE END 
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wom GUYS LOST something back in 
S 17. I don’t know what. Maybe 
the buddy system. Remember that 
World War I song, “My Buddy”? 
Would a guy ever sing a song like 
that now 

Joe's buddy was Leonard Clark. 
They grew up together near Akron, 
Ohio. They had the Midwesterners’ 
yen for the sea and wanted to be 
wireless men. They graduated with 
honors from brass-pounding school. 
Joe Barton was assigned to the 
flush-decked freighter Orion for a 
Dutch West Indies run, but caught 
the New Orleans flu. Lenny Clark 
took his place 

I didn’t see the two farm boys 
say goodbye. Probably didn’t make 
much of a show on the outside. A 
few days later, the Shipping Board 
assigned Barton to the Morning 
Stay Barton's freighter pushed 
through the Canal, hit the Pacific, 
started the long haul to Frisco, 
ounding Cape Mala at 2200 ship’s 








By BRYCE 


time, and then Barton got that one 
that shivers a radioman’s spine. An 
SOS. 

Wartime silence killed air activ- 
ity except for a South American 
station. Even that Panamanian static 
was light. At 2227 Barton picked 
up that weak spark signal. They 
usually had the old spark transmit- 
ters then, sometimes a three cir- 
cuit regenerative receiver. Anyway, 
there was Barton, a green kid, new 
to his job and the signal was so weak 
he hardly knew dots from dashes. 
But even whispering down deep in 
static you can’t mistake that SOS. 

Maybe Barton still had some New 
Orleans fever, because when he 
went to write in his log, his hands 
shook. Maybe anybody’s would. 
You can’t practice code for weeks 
with a buddy without knowing your 
buddy’s fist when it’s pounding out 
an SOS. 

“SOS ...SOS...SOS...” Bar- 
ton got that all right. And he got 
the ship’s call, Orion. And her 
latitude, 20-20 north. But Lenny’s 
longitude signal went sour. Scratch- 
ing, sputtering, then silence. Some- 
thing happened then to Barton as he 
tried desperately to get Lenny’s 
longitude. Big Navy Station at 
Guantanamo Bay boomed out, 
begged Lenny to repeat his longi- 
tude. New Orleans, Philadelphia, 


Joe Barton finished 


his SOS, then ran crazily 

out of the 

radio room. Nobody could have 
stopped him, even if 


they had seen him go.... 


WALTON 


New York called. No answer. Just 
monotonous crackling phone static. 
Barton sat, sweated, listened to 
static. He whispered, “What’s your 
longitude, Lenny?” 

They had to drag him away from 
the phones hours later. He kept 
yelling that there had been a mis- 
take—he was supposed to be on the 
Orion. 

After the war, in Boston, Barton 
finally located the Orion’s third 
engineer who told how the Orion 
went down. She steamed due east 
from Curacao, lone-wolfing oil and 
gas to the Allies at Bordeaux. She 
rammed a floating mine. Her bow 
ripped open, spewing oil. She caught 
fire. The antenna snapped from the 
foremast and was dangling from 
the bridge and stack, and scraping 
the deck, and bright blue streaks 
flashed from wires to steel deck 
plates. She exploded just after a 
few managed to abandon = ship. 
Eighty hours later a Navy tin can 
found only one lifeboat. Lenny 
Clark was not in it. 

“The lifeboat was picked up,” the 
third engineer said, “a hundred 
miles east of 36-10 west. That was 
where she went down.” That was 
the longitude. After that, Barton 
told about how the Orion went down 
as though he had been there himself. 

During long years after that, Bar- 
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ton asked every radio operator alive 
if they had ever picked up Lenny’s 
longitude. And when none of them 
ever said ves. Barton said, “It was 
36-10 west.” 

Once a grinning sailor in San 
Diego said, “But you didn’t get it 
did you, Pops?” 

“Nobody did,” Barton said. He 
finally got so he wouldn’t hear you 
talking to him. He would cock his 
head to one side, listening for some- 
thing else, then whisper, “Yeah, 
Lenny I'm listening.” 

Every brasspounder knew about 
Barton's listening. Once in Seattle, 
a green operator called him Thirty- 
Six-Ten Barton. When we worked 
that kid over, he never said that 
again 

Barton aged fast He got so he 
never talked much, just listened. 
Just the same, he was a top operator 
Any hour, day or night, you could 
call Barton's ship and he wou'd 
answer right back with a signal al- 
ways smooth as silk I've been in 
racket 
for 23 years, and Joe's signals have 


the radio operating static 


rattled my phones many times since 
that August in ‘17. And no one’s 
ever had a smoother, more rhythmic 
fist when it came to sending code. 
In the Bering Sea, clearing Calcutta, 
in mid-North Atlantic, off China, 
rounding the Horn, passing through 
Suez, a thousand times I’ve picked 
up his signals As a. sea-going 
brasspounder, Barton was the best. 
But he looked old and tired. We 
got him an easier berth on a pas- 
senger ship. But with others han- 
dling the radio watch, Barton didn’t 
know what to do with his off-watch 
He'd stand on the boatdeck rail, one 
ear cocked, listening. After that he 
stuck to tankers, freighters, fishing 
boats. One-man ships where he al- 
ways had the phones 

No one shot code signals too fast 
for Barton to catch. He could al- 
ways fish weak signals from way 
down in the static mud. So when 





the big one, World War II, came 
along, Barton was still in there. 
Plenty of guys who made the Mur- 
mansk run owe their lives to Barton. 
When torpedoes hit, mines went off, 
any operator’s fist was likely to send 
out very hard signals to pick up. 
But Barton always managed to pick 
up signals nobody else could have 
copied. Barton had six ships blasted 
from under him, but he never lost a 


signal. 


In Marcu of ‘49 Barton took his 
gear aboard a tramp steamer, West- 
haven Star. May 1, I heard him 
clear Port of Spain. These modern 
transmitters sure put the old sparks 
and ares to shame. Broad daylight 
and 600 miles away, then just one 
buzz from me and there was Barton 
coming right back home. He signaled 
me that they were bound for Mar- 
seille. I told him I was heading 
for Philly from Puerto Colombia. 

May 18, night conditions were 
good for radio. Signals booming in. 

Buenos Aires, San Francisco, 
Bermuda, Capetown, the Canal... 
dozens of ships in the North Sea, the 
South Atiantic, the Mediterranean, 
the Pacific. At 0437 G.M.T., Hono- 
lulu was shooting a message to a 
Limey. At 1438, my phones almost 
jumped off my ears. The operator 
didn’t send much, but I hadn’t heard 
it since the end of World War II. 

“QRT DISTRESS.” 

Honolulu quit in the middle of a 
word. A Chileano shut up some ship 
calling Valparaiso—fast. Another 
weak signal calling Stockholm cut 
off. Must have been 200 operators’ 
phones glued to ears. You could 
only get faint crashes of static drift- 
ing up from the tropics to disturb 
that waiting quiet. Then my phones 
really started rattling. The loud, 
rhythmical, musical signal again, 
silk-smooth, the way old timers send 
them. We all knew it was Barton. 

“SOS,” it said. “SOS... .” 

I copied that on my pad, and I 


wrote down the rest of it as it came 
A lot of old timers were copying it 
too. I guess we were the only ones 
who really understood that last SOS. 
We all knew what ship Barton was 
on. But the call letters we got 
weren't those of the Westhaven Star. 
And how many guys would still 
remember the call letters of the old 
Orion that went down in ‘17. None 
of us could have missed those clear- 
cut numerals though. New Orleans 
boomed out acknowledgment of the 
receipt. Steve at Boston came in. 
Then Pete Kastle at Miami. And 
old Johnny Pollak at San Francisco. 
And Larry Norton somewhere way 
off on the Goleta, and Hal Read in 
the English Channel. All the old 
timers chiming in with acknowledg- 
ment of Barton’s transmission. 

The Westhaven Star did run into 
a bad squall, but it wasn’t of QRT 
DISTRESS dimensions. The wind 
hit the old tramp abeam. She 
lurched through the giants’ lash of 
spindrift into which the green and 
red sidelights cast their glow. And 
old Joe Barton finished sending his 
SOS, then ran crazily out of the 
radio room. Nobody could have 
stopped him even if they’d seen him 
go. 

First time after that anybody saw 
Barton he was running along the 
heave of the deck in the whipping 
spray, steadying himself against the 
crazy motion. The second office: 
yelled at Barton, but Barton didn’t 
seem to hear. He wasn’t listening 
for any voices you and I could have 
heard anyway. He was listening for 
something else, and looking. A hand 
near there who was breaking out 
spare tarps to lay on -the weather 
shrouds says he heard Barton yell 
into the moaning wind. 

“IT hear you, Lenny. Hold on.” 

Barton was trying to break loose 
a life-preserver. The sailor was 
trying to get to Barton, but that 
hundred tons of sea buried the 
hatch coamings. The Westhaven 
Star crashed into a valley of sea, 
buried her nose, rose again. 

And Barton was gone. 

I guess Barton had been looking 
for his buddy, and I guess he figured 
he’d found Lenny and was going in 
to save him. But only a few of us 
old timers know what it really 
meant. We copied his SOS and the 
longitude and that was the right 
longitude for the Westhaven Star. 

It was 36-10. 

But to most of us, that last SOS 
of Barton’s wasn’t really an SOS at 
all. It was just an echo from the 
first World War. 


THE END 
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(Above) Atlantic City’s reputation 

for beauty on the beach seems in 

no way reduced by Roberta’s presence. 
Rick, without coaxing, went 

along. (Right) At night, 

the famed Boardwalk is flanked by 
ribbons of neon. (Below) Tranquility 
is restored by the sun, and 

the city’s great wooden way becomes 

a thoroughfare for cyclists. 
















Week end in 
Allantic City 





Though limiied 

im time, Rick and 
Roberta found Atlantic 
City a gay and exciting 


place to spend their 


° 


‘second honeymoon.” 


Grundy photos, Three Lions 


poy excitement and relaxa- 
\/ tion, but with only two days to 
find it, a young couple named Rick 
and Roberta hopefully visited At- 
lantic City. They strolled the mile- 
long Boardwalk, dined on ocean- 
fresh seafood, and lounged restfully 
on gleaming white beaches. Then 
they visited the colorful shops and 
curious arcades and wandered in 
the carnival atmosphere of Steel 
Pier. When the week end was over, 
they had learned why 15 to 20 mil- 
lion people visit Atlantic City each 
year. And next June 23-27, at Ki- 
wanis International’s 42nd annual 
convention, thousands of Kiwanis 
families will discover for themselves 
the resort city’s secret. R.E.G. 
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(Above) Rick suggested the rolling chair. “Why walk when you can ride,” he 

said, “especially when you're trying to see Atlantic City in two days.” (Below, left) 

As might be expected, seafood is a specialty at many restaurants. 

At one, you choose your own lobster, write your name on it, and wait for the slow boil 
to take effect. (Below, right) Glittering Steel Pier, with its fun 

rides, games of skill, and cotton candy, properly concludes any Atlantic City visit. 
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“Just as we are able te translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkersen 


Civic Projects 
NO LONELY LIVING 
“Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be.” —ROBERT BROWNING 
MANY ELDERLY couples in Red Deer, Alberta are finding 
that growing old is fun. They live at Twilight Homes, 
a housing project backed by the Kiwanis Club of Red 
Deer. 

Once, however, senior citizens in this little community 
of 12,000 were in a precarious spot. Their fixed-pensions 
simply couldn’t cope with the rising cost of living. 

Kiwanians formed the Red Deer Twilight Homes 
Foundation, and within one year it completed cot- 
tages with 16 suites—just for elderly couples. Soon 
there was a waiting list for the attractive, modern 
homes, which were renting for $30 a month. 

“But we hadn’t solved the old-age problem then,” 
says Dr. Stuart Fleming, president of the Foundation. 
“Next, we spearheaded a community drive for the Twi- 
light Lodge, a home for elderly people who were single.” 

The campaign took months of planning and untangling 
of legal snarls. The provincial government had no pro- 
vision for a grant to such a project. Finally, the law 
was amended to provide a grant of one-third the 
Lodge’s cost, in addition to a loan. The city donated a 
site, and 75 organizations volunteered money and fur- 





nishings. 
Two years later, the idea of a lodge was a frame-and- 


stucco reality. The Honorable E. C. Manning, Premier 


of Alberta, was on hand to cut the ribbon in front of 





a $200,000 building. Red Deer citizens gaped at the two 
spacious, modern lounges, each with a fireplace, a 
gleaming kitchen with equipment rivaling that of the 
finest restaurant, and an extravagant use of windows 
everywhere providing constant touch with the outdoors. 
One visitor quipped, “I’m 32. How many years do I have 
to wait to move in?” 

The Red Deer Advocate sees the Lodge through the 
eyes of the community when it writes: “Situated in an 
uncrowded area overlooking wide, open spaces, the 
Lodge will surpass the original dream of the Foundation 
and its supporters. It will be a beautiful .. . happy home 
for pioneers of the country.” 

As this is written, 46 guests are living at the Lodge. 
With an eye to the future, the central area and service 
equipment were planned to accommodate 80 people 
eventually. Two more wings are needed before the ad- 
ditional senior citizens can be housed. 

“There is no institutional atmosphere about our 
Lodge,” says Stuart Fleming. “The folks come and go as 
they please, and occasionally spend a week with their 
families. But they are always eager to come ‘home’ to 
the Lodge.” 

The paint was scarcely dry before the Foundation was 
planning its next venture: Promoting a convalescent 
home for bedridden senior citizens. When this is cul- 
minated, the club feels that it will be meeting all three 
phases of the old-age problem. 





Forty-six senior citizens enjoy the spacious lounges of the Red Deer Twilight Lodge. 
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COME TO THE FAIR 

THe MEN'S voices echoed in the emptiness of the coli- 
seum. There were 15,000 seats, all vacant. The live- 
tock barns were dark. The arena was deserted, except 
for a cocker spaniel in search of a misplaced bone 

An idea born that night transformed the gloomy si- 
lence of the coliseum into the loud gaiety of a fair—the 
South Alabama Fair, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Montgomery. 

Why a fair? There were two reasons, according to 
Jim Pruett, club president at that time. “We were look- 
ing for an idea that would both earn money for ou 
needy children’s fund and make a real contribution to 
this part of Alabama.” 

Montgomery Kiwanians became the biggest fair-goers 
in the South. From their visits, they learned how to put 
a fair together. With the $2000-a-day rental on the 
coliseum, they couldn't afford a flop. Their first big 
show opened in October 1954, complete with livestock 
shows and lost kids 

It was so successful that the area clamored for an an- 
nual fair. Now, the club raises $20,000 at the fair each 
yeal 

“We could have made more profit than we did,” re- 
ports George Preiss, headman of the 1955 fair. “But 
money-making is just one part of the program. South 
Alabama will make this fair grow just to the extent that 
this fair makes a contribution to South Alabama .. . and 
each year, through prizes, community pride and prog- 


ress are encouraged ¥ 


NEW RELATIVES FOR UNCLE SAM 
More THAN anything else, Mrs. Vinner of Billings, Mon- 
tana wanted to be a US citizen. Multiple sclerosis was 
keeping her bedfast, but still she clung to her dream. 
Learning of Mrs. Vinner’s wish, Judge Guy Derry, a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Billings, “swore her in” 
at a special session of court—held right in her home. 
Other Kiwanians witnessed the ceremony and presented 
Mrs. Vinner with a framed certificate—an official wel- 
come to Montana. Other new citizens, who received 
their naturalization papers at the court house, also re- 
ceived certificates from the club 





Months of planning and paperwork paid off for Kiwanians of nine Seattle clubs at 
a gigantic Pancake Festival. The venture raised more than $7600 for youth work. 
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Fund-Raising 

PYRAMIDS OF PANCAKES 

THREE TONS of sausage, four tons of pancake mix, 900 
gallons of fruit juice, 10,000 half-pints of milk, 800 
pounds of coffee—that may sound like the grocery list 
of an army, but it’s the actual kitchen inventory just 
before the two-day all-Seattle Pancake Festival. More 
than $7600 was raised for underprivileged child funds 
as Kiwanians from nine Seattle clubs—Seattle, Magnolia 
District, Broadway, Uptown Seattle, Rainier District, 
Northgate, Industrial Seattle, North Central, and West 
Seattle—took their turns at the griddle. Aunt Jemima 
headed the festival’s entertainment, supported with 
local radio and TV talent. Before opening the feast, 
Aunt Jemima visited a Kiwanis-sponsored workshop 
for spastic children. 





Costumed Kiwanians gave Aunt Jemima an enthusiastic wel- 
come at Seattle’s airport and escorted her to the pancake party. 





First in line was this young customer. 
He promptly ate two stacks of pancakes. 
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A TRAIL-BLAZING TELETHON 

IT HADN’T rained in northwest Kansas for two months. 
The ground was powdery, and prospects for a 1957 
wheat crop were dimming every day. 

It seemed an unlikely time and place for a fund- 
raising telethon, especially in such a sparsely settled 
area as northwest Kansas. But when the United Cere- 
bral Palsy director looked for a telethon sponsor, the 
Kiwanis Club of Great Bend accepted the challenge. 

The club knew that many residents had only a vague 
idea of cerebral palsy. Would they care .. . and would 
they give? And could the club line up enough talent, 
local and imported, to fill seventeen-and-a-half hours of 
broadcasting time? 

Somehow, things fell into place: The Kiwanis clubs of 
Hoisington, Russell, Larned, and Kinsley manned tele- 
phone centers in their communities. Terms like “micro- 
wave relay” became common language to Kiwanians. 
Volunteers streamed in to help. Everyone seemed 
keyed for the production. 

And produce it did—$52,000, an amazing per capita 
high. Interestingly enough, the first rain in months fell 
the morning of the telethon. 


FISH STORIES AND FUND-RAISING 

“YOUR MONEY BACK if you’re not satisfied with our fish.” 
That’s the advertisement used by the Kiwanis Club of 
Linton, Indiana for its fish fry. Evidently the fish was 
good, for profits brought an overhead projector for a 
school’s audio-visual aid room. . . . Except for pretty 
girls, nothing turns a man’s head faster than a new car. 
Capitalizing on this, the Kiwanis Club of Fort Myers, 
Florida held an Autorama. Club members marked off 
40 spaces in an auditorium and rented them to local car 
dealers. When the doors opened, 5000 people trooped in 
to see the 1957 cars. Profits were $800. . . . The Kiwanis 
Club of Hamilton, Ohio recently stacked up $28,000 
worth of sales tax stamps. When redeemed, the stamps 
brought $850 for the club’s youth work. 


MINSTREL MATTERS 

“OLp JOKES, New Faces!” That’s the way the Kiwanis 
Club of Delevan-Machias, New York advertised its 
annual minstrel show. Kiwanians wrote the script, 
arranged music, and donned black face for the produc- 
tion. The $300 profit from the 1956 show was ear- 
marked for the underprivileged child fund. . . . In Fargo, 
North Dakota, Kiwanians got together with other 
organizations and erected two huge billboards adver- 
tising Fargo’s potential to business and industry... . 
Mail from the Kiwanis Club of Seaside, Oregon bears a 
sticker with the Kiwanis seal and this message: “The 
church of your choice beckons you.” 


Youth Work 

KOSMOPOLITAN 

“IN DOWNTOWN Toronto, ‘cosmopolitan’ is spelled with 
a ‘K,’” says the Toronto Daily Star. “Everytime a 
whistle tootles in one of the ‘K’ club gyms, a global 
scrimmage occurs.” 

The “K” in question comes from Kiwanis—the Ki- 
wanis Club of Toronto. The global scrimmage comes at 
the six Kiwanis Boys and Girls clubs. Three thousand 
youngsters of more than two dozen nationalities pile 
into the club rooms each day. Many of them are still 
learning the language. 

They join the club for 25 cents a year. The price in- 
cludes a complete physical examination by Dr. R. C. 
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“K” clubbers “weigh in” at the Toronto Boys’ Club. A 
membership fee of 25 cents includes a physical examination. 


Smith, Kiwanian. Any serious ailment is brought to the 
attention of parents. If the family is not able to pay for 
extended medical care, the Kiwanis welfare committee 
assumes the responsibility. 

The youngsters’ parents have an estimated 20,000,000 
worry-free minutes each year—the amount of time their 
sons and daughters spend under the eye of Oscar Pear- 
son, headman of the clubs. With his 38 trained instruc- 
tors, he plans the clubs’ entire program. “Our dramatic 
groups present plays with young ‘K’ clubbers perform- 
ing in the best traditions of the theater,” he says 
proudly. There are more than 60 creative hobbies, in- 
cluding classes in cooking, photography, sculpturing, 
and model airplane construction. 

Summer brings a huge migration to the clubs’ camp. 
One thousand children have their first experience with 
frogs and fish at this expansive 400-acre site. 

More than $180,000 is spent each year to give the 
younger generation the “K” club guidance. Although 
the six clubs are directly under Kiwanis sponsorship, 
one-third of the budget is subsidized by the city 
treasury. 

Kiwanians spend days as well as dollars with the 
3000 “K” clubbers. They share the single purpose of 
Oscar Pearson, who says, “There is no east or west in 
our program. We are united in building better Cana- 
dians.” 
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In seahorse swings and banana-colored slides, children play 
at “Kiwanis Kiddie Korner,” an imaginative playground do- 
nated by the Kiwanis Club of Grand Lake, Oakland, California. 


PLAYGROUND OF THE FUTURE TODAY 

Children in Oakland, California are cavorting in a play- 
ground as modernistic as the Coupe de Ville or a home 
by Frank Lloyd Wright. “The Kiwanis Kiddie Korner” 
features play equipment completely unique in design 
and construction. Donated by the Kiwanis Club of 
Grand Lake, Oakland, it attracts almost as many curious 
spectators as recreation-minded youngsters. 

One of the children’s favorites is a sky-blue and 
lemon-yellow play sculpture likened to a huge, stemless 
flower. Spreading ten feet wide at some points and 
standing four feet tall at others, the sculpture is a 
constant source of entertainment. The tots can be found 
crawling, sliding, and running through it—or even hang- 
ing trom it 

Designer Amedee Sourdry planned the equipment as 
an outlet for the children’s energy and imagination. He 
even included a sandbox embedded in an angular coral 
and black enclosure. 


lid to Students 

TEACHER ATTRACTIONS 

Conscious of the current famine of engineers, mathe- 
maticians, scientists, and teachers, the Kiwanis Club of 
Huntington, Indiana presented an “Opportunity Night.” 
It featured a high-powered program designed to inter- 


Thirty-five thousand 

stadium fans and coast-to-coast 
television audiences watched 

an alligator made of brightly 
colored umbrellas slither 

onto the field 

at the Gator Bow! half-time show. 
The reptile was formed 

by one hundred Key Clubbers 
from Greater Jacksonville. 


Florida Times Union Photo 
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est students in these four areas. A dozen schools parti- 
cipated. .. . Dr. Oscar Galloway, Kiwanian, is head of 
the MacMurray College department of education. In his 
honor, the Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, Illinois has 
given the school a check for $1000. This will be used in 
the founding of MacMurray’s College for Men. which 
will be coordinated with the 1ll-year-old MacMurray 
College for Women. . . . Tomorrow’s teachers stepped 
forward at the Denver area Kiwanis clubs’ teacher re- 
cruitment program, to which 250 students were invited. 
Leading educators and businessmen spoke on education. 
Afterward, the students were guests at a basketball 
game featuring the United States Olympic team. 


SPOTLIGHT ON TEENS 

THE peep, rich harmony of a barbershop quartet is al- 
ways a favorite. Four lads proved this at “Teen Talent 
Night,” sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of LaPorte, 
Indiana. They took top honors and won a trip to Chicago 
to audition for an amateur hour. Besides the all-ex- 
pense-paid trip, they were given a $50 savings bond. 
... Children at the New Brunswick Protestant Orphans 
Home have been cutting some fancy figures in ice, 
thanks to the Kiwanis Club of Lancaster, which built 
a new skating rink for them. ... A handsome cham- 
pionship trophy was vied for in a basketball tourna- 
ment sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Conneaut Lake, 
Pennsylvania. Gate receipts went to the club’s youth 
projects. 


CHEMICAL TONGUE TWISTER 

Nitration of 2-Acylaminoflourene Derivatives is the title 
of an article reprint from the Journal of Organic Chem- 
istry received by the Kiwanis Club of Winter Haven, 
Florida. Although no members volunteered to read the 
article aloud, indirectly they played a part in its author- 
ship. The young chemist who wrote it felt that Winter 
Haven Kiwanians deserved a reprint—for they had 
helped finance his college education. 


AIR-BORNE SCOUTS 

EXPLORER Scout Squadron Number 50 in Apple Valley, 
California has a national distinction: They are the first 
Explorer Scout Squadron to own an aircraft, a Piper 
Cub donated by the Kiwanis Club of Apple Valley and 
local businessmen. Explorer Scouts, a branch of the Boy 
Scouts of America, with an interest in aviation and 
flying, had been limited previously to glider planes. 
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Handmade billfolds, gifts of 4-H campers, are given to Florence, South Carolina 
Kiwanians, who spent more than $5000 to send rural youngsters to camps. Kiwanians 
also campaigned successfully for a full-time recreation director for rural youth. 


{griculture 

“ARE YOU THE KIWANIS PRESIDENT?’”’ 

. . . Members of the Kiwanis Club of Florence, South 
Carolina swear that each of thenr was asked that very 
question during the annual 4-H Rally Day. All the 
youngsters wanted to see this demi-god, the head of an 
amazing group that had done so much for their county. 

Specifically, the Kiwanians had given a $4200 con- 
cession beoth for 4-H fund-raising at fairs; spent $5000 
to send youngsters to 4-H camps; brought midget- 
baseball leagues to the county; and campaigned vigor- 
ously for a full-time recreation director for rural youth. 

The youngsters in this tobacco-rich farmland had 
heard their fathers talk about the Kiwanians, too. When 
the annual Fat Stock Show was in danger of folding, the 
Florence club rescued it and the fall show continued. 
Kiwanians initiated the first purebred hog and poultry 
programs in South Carolina. A number of breeder as- 
sociations were Kiwanis-founded, as was the Eastern 
Carolina Agricultural Fair. The State Park Commission 
was also born within the walls of the Kiwanis Club of 
Florence. 

When Kiwanians publicized the need for a wholesale 
produce market, it was built. And everyone considered 
the huge, quarter-million-dollar grain elevator as prac- 
tically a monument to the efforts of the Kiwanis Club 
of Florence. 

Their hard work prompted a South Carolina editor 
to say: “The only thing that justifies the existence of a 
civic club is its constant efforts toward betterment of 
the members, the community, the county, the state, and 
the nation.” South Carolina citizens feel the Kiwanis 
Club of Florence is well justified. 


Awards 

A KIWANIAN SALUTE 

“KIWANIS GUARDSMAN of the Year” was the title given 
to Silver Star winner Sergeant First Class Bobbie Mc- 
Quitty of Elwood, Indiana. The award was created by 
the Kiwanis Club of Elwood in recognition of the local 
man’s work. SFC McQuitty’s name was to be engraved 
on a plaque that will bear the annual winner’s name 
each year for a decade. 
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A newspaper is fired squarely at a 
target in a bike rodeo sponsored by 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania Kiwanians. 


Junior Organizations 

ATTENTION ALL CARS 

WITH an emphasis on skills, not thrills, the Key Club 
of Abington Senior High School in Abington, Pennsyl- 
vania staged an “auto reliability run,” an event that de- 
toured students’ racing blood into a contest of clear- 
thinking and driving ability. The Key Club, which is 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Glenside, laid down 
these rules: 

“Each car entered may have only two occupants, a 
driver and navigator. At the starting line, auto service- 
men will check the car’s mechanical condition. Contest- 
ants will then receive a map and instructions. Contest 
personnel will be stationed at various check-points 
throughout the 50-mile course. The navigator is told 
the distance between each check-point, and the average 
speed the car must maintain to cross each point at a 
designated time. The winning car will be the one near- 
est to ‘par time,’ reaching the check-points and finish 
line closest to the appointed time.” 

When the results were tallied, the school’s “best 
drivers” were announced. The 20 top winners claimed 
their prizes at a dance following the contest. 


International Relations 

LATIN AMERICAN INFLUENCE 

EDUARDO MORGENS of Buenos Aires, Argentina is an avid 
reader of The Kiwanis Magazine. He translates each 
issue for his friends. A traffic expert for Latin American 
Air Lines, he speaks nine languages. 

Eduardo’s subscription is a courtesy of the Kiwanis 
Club of Seaside, Oregon. Because of Eduardo’s interest, 
the club makes him an associate member each year and 
exchanges letters and gifts with him. 

Eduardo always looks for Kiwanians among Buenos 
Aires visitors. One Californian admitted he was not a 
Kiwanis member. 

“Then,” said Eduardo emphatically, “if there isn’t a 
Kiwanis club in your town, you’d better charter one.” 

The sequel to the story came in a letter to the secre- 
tary of the Seaside club. It was from the Californian, 
now a Kiwanis club member, who congratulated the 
Seaside club on its far-flung public relations man. 
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rn. CHatmrmMan!” bristled a club 
Vi member. “I rise to a point of 
order!” 

The gentleman is out of order!” 
bellowed another. “The speaker has 
the floor. Let the speaker continue.” 

“Mr. Chairman!” shouted a third 

Chaos was erupting in the club 
meeting. The matter at hand was 
vital. Who had the right to speak 
first? 

Silently, the harassed chairman 
reached, as he had done so often in 
the past, for a pocket-size book with 
frayed brown covers. He carefully 
thumbed its well-worn pages, lifted 
his head a few moments later, and 
addressed the second speaker: 

Sorry, John, you're overruled. 
Max, continue with your point of 
ord I 

Within seconds, a verbal argument 
had been averted by the wisdom of a 
tiny volume whose word everyone 
ace epted as law The book, of course, 
was Robert's Rules of Order, which 
for decades has governed meeting 
procedures in thousands of school's, 
churches, societies, and civic halls 
throughout the world. The most 
renowned work on _ parliamentary 
procedure in history, it has sold 
1,750,000 copies since publication, 
and even now, years after its au- 
thor’s death, some 60,000 copies are 
sold each yea 

But in spite of the great number 
of people who are familiar with this 
amazing little compendium, its au- 
thor—Henry Martyn Robert—is re- 
latively unknown 

Robert was born May 2, 1837 in 
Robertville, South Carolina, the son 
of a minister and president of the 
Atlanta Baptist Seminary. His fam- 
ily had no tradition as parliamen- 
tarians, and young Henry, a mathe- 
matics expert, attended the US 
Military Academy at West Point and 
was graduated fourth among 38 
cadets in 1857. He was assigned to 
the corps of engineers. 

The famed parliamentarian’s mili- 
tary career alone was accomplish- 
ment enough for one man He 
started in coastal defense and road- 
planning in the Pacific Northwest, 
worked on Civil War defense con- 
struction in Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, and made river and harbor 
surveys in Michigan and Wisconsin. 
In 1901 he retired as a _ brigadier 
general and chief of army engineers. 
His post-retirement work included 
supervising the sea wall and cause- 
way construction that helped make 
Galveston, Texas the tidal wave- 
safe city it is today 
If engineering was Robert's voca- 


Itiustrated by Fred Steffen 


Mr. ROBERT'S 


Rules of Order 


tion—even in retirement—parlia- 
mentary law was his lifetime hobby. 
But it was a hobby begun by acci- 
dent. At 26, he was asked to serve 
as chairman of a community meet- 
ing in New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
Realizing that his knowledge of a 
presiding officer’s duties extended 
little beyond gripping a gavel, he be- 
gan research, and soon discovered 
that there were only two books per- 
tinent to his subject. Both, he felt, 
were suited only to large legis'ative 
bodies. One was Jefferson’s Digest 
of the Rules of Congress, the other, 
Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary 
Procedure. Later, in San Francisco, 
he expanded his knowledge of par- 
liamentary procedure; while serving 
on harbor-planning boards with per- 
sons of many states, he learned of 
regional customs. These customs 
required so many decisions on how 
to proceed that little proceeding ac- 
tually was done. 

So it was out of desperation that 
Robert, in 1868, drew up a 15-page 
pamphlet of procedures and distri- 
buted them to a few of his co- 
workers and friends. 

He went no farther with his proj- 
ect until he was transferred to Mil- 
waukee in 1876. There he found 
time for leisure and pursuit of his 
avocation, and began drawing up 
full rules to make the governing of 
a meeting standard procedure at 
gatherings of all sizes. 


The questions that confronted 





By AL BALK 


Robert were identical to those that 
had plagued others for years: How 
could persons who meet infre- 
quently, and possess little expe- 
rience in law or logic, decide demo- 
cratically what the group will was? 

How could the rights of all be 
protected—the majority, the minor- 
ity, individuals present, and ab- 
sentees? 

How could procedures be uniform 
enough to be valuable, yet elastic 
enough to fit any type of proceeding? 

Equipped with the logic of a 
mathematician, the passion for dis- 
cipline and order of an army officer, 
and the concern for moral rights of a 
minister’s son, Robert set down his 
principles: 

“The only valid reason for holding 
a meeting is to get at the will of the 
assembly. 

“The majority must rule, but the 
minority must be heard. 

“An assembly needs protection 
from itself in changing action pre- 
viously taken.” 

There were principles, imple- 
mented by rules, ranging from how 
to organize an assembly to what 

(see MR. ROBERT'S page 42) 






















































































Teo call a formal meeting was to 


invite confusion until an obscure 


army engineer named Henry Robert 


devised a means of attaining 


the “will of the assembly.” 
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the now-famous “point-of-order” 
for the protection of individuals. 
“The world will scramble for 
these rules,” Robert thought. “They 
should have been written long ago.” 
But he faced a formidable barrier: 
As an obscure army officer he had 


edge. 

Robert met the problem by order- 
ing a small shop in Milwaukee to 
print 4000 copies of his book. Then, 
armed with a daring proposition, he 
visited S. C. Griggs & Company in 
Chicago. 

“Distribute 1000 books at my ex- 
pense,” said Robert. “To ministers, 


* . . . - * * 


I will as- 
You will 
and 


will accept or criticize it. 
liability. 
lend your name as distributor, 
publish it if accepted.” 

Griggs consented. The response, 
immediate and enthusiastic, resulted 
in official publication on February 
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and, having suddenly become an 
authority, he spent the last years of 
his life answering an avalanche of 
queries and authoring two comple- 
mentary textbooks on parliamentary 
procedure and law. 

On May 11, 1923, shortly after his 
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86th birthday, Henry Martyn Robert 
died in Hornell, New York. For a 
time, his wife Isabel, now 95, carried 
on his work, along with Henry 
Martyn Robert, Jr., mathematics 
professor at the US Naval Academy, 


Famous Charm Soap has already proved its 
value as a fund raiser for hundreds of Ki- 
wanis Clubs. This pleasantly scented, fine 
quality soap contains hexachlorophene to 
guard against odors—users like it imme- 
diately and add to your club's profits through 
continuous reorders. Here's how it works: 
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of his great and influential work, 
Robert’s epic notes and papers were 
enshrined in the Library of Con- 
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is a perfect background for the three color 
reproduction of the Kiwanis emblem. Made 
of durable plastic, these book ends are not 
breakable, and the heavy metal in the base 
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“BRAINS OLYMPICS” 
(From page 15) 


throwing their weight into the 
battle. The National Science Foun- 
dation has just given $4,065,000 to 16 
colleges and universities in support 
of special courses for high-school 
mathematics teachers. The Carnegie 
Corporation last year contributed 
$277,000 to the University of Illinois, 
which has been conducting a very 
promising experiment in new ways 
of teaching high-school mathe- 
matics. 

Two particularly courageous men 
who have been concerned about 
the engineer-scientist shortage have 
come up with the idea of encourag- 
ing girls to take up science. One of 
these gentlemen is Dr. A. B. Kinzel, 
vice-president of research for Union 
Carbide and Carbon. He says that 
“industrial research right now could 
use 5000 to 10,000 women a year— 
and more in the future.” The other 
proponent of a distaff solution to the 
shortage is Dr. Otto F. Krauschaar, 
president of Goucher College, who 
urges parents to encourage their 
young daughters if they ask for 
chemistry sets, start collecting in- 
sects, or give other indications of an 
interest in science. 

It does not seem likely, though, 
that many of our girls will take up 
scientific careers, as do a consider- 


able number of Russian girls. It’s 
not that they lack the ability; in 
some respects—intuitive thinking, 
for example-—-their potential is 
probably higher than most men’s. 
But in the US, unfortunately, girls 
are not encouraged to occupy them- 
selves with such “unfeminine” con- 
cerns as mathematics, science, and 
engineering. It remains to be seen 
whether this situation and the at- 
titude behind it will change the 
pressure of our current shortage of 
technically trained people. 

There are, of course, two impor- 
tant ways in which American girls 
and women can help reduce this 
shortage. One way is to encourage 
young men of their acquaintance to 
plan scientific or engineering careers 
and to take the math and science 
courses they need in preparation for 
them. The added homework that 
would be imposed on the boys who 
acceded to this gentle persuasion 
would undoubtedly cost the girls 
some dating time. But they’d be 
compensated later by the income 
and community standing that their 
engineer-scientist husbands could 
provide for them. 

A second way in which girls can 
help America pull back into first 
place in the “Brains Olympics” is to 
take up careers as_ high-school 
teachers of mathematics and science. 

(see “BRAINS OLYMPICS” page 44) 














KIWANIS AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


New on the list of Kiwanis Major Emphasis programs for 1957 is tech- 
nical training, designed to relieve the shortage of scientists, engineers, 
mathematicians, and the like in industry and the Armed Forces. The 
program now consists of two phases, with at least one other expected 


to be added in the near future. Phase one concerns the National 
Aviation Education Workshop for teachers at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, which will be held July 8 through August 9. (See The 
Kiwanis Magazine, February 1957, page 4). Kiwanis clubs are being 
encouraged to send teachers from their communities to the workshop, 
which is sponsored by the Civil Air Patrol. Phase two directly 
involves the recruitment of young people into school courses that 
will lead toward engineering, scientific, and other technical fields. 
Toward this goal, Kiwanis clubs are already holding “Opportunity 
Night” clinics as part of their vocational guidance programs. At the 
clinics, students get career information through talks by, and discus- 
sion with, teachers and specialists. 
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when the moving job is entrusted to the 
Wheaton organization. Each step 
efficient 
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Lot owners, 
investors! 


12% RETURN 


Firm 10-year lease with average return of 
12% on investment can be yours by build- 
ing and leasing to us a Dari-Delite in 
your community. Blueprints free. Building 
size 18’ x 26’. Write Dari-Delite Invest- 
ment Corp., Dept. B, Rock Island, III. 


Sales Minded? 
The Kiwanis Magazine reaches the high 
income, active market you are seeking! 





AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 


* Minimum auantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 
48 or more, each $1.50 
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Unusual Sales Opportunity 
Now Available 


Midwestern manufacturer seeking con- 
tact with the right type of individual to 
represent him in a proven sales oppor 
tunity. Our representatives have fran 
hised territory and make above $25,000. 


The right man must be financially able 
to make a small investment and support 
himself until he becomes a producer. He 
must meet people well, be a worker and 


have the desire to build himself a future. 


We would like such an individual to 
write us for complete details. He should 
include his background for our review. 
The company is well known and the op 
portunity is a real one 
Write to 

Dahlberg, Inc 
Hospital Division 
Box 309 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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“BRAINS OLYMPICS” 
(From page 43) 


A great many girls do go into teach- 
ing now, of course. But very few 
of them are qualified to teach 
mathematics and science. 

The scarcity of math and science 
teachers makes the problem of the 
shortage of engineers and scientists 
not only twice as tough but slightly 
zany. It puts the country in the 
position of the housewife who said 
to her husband, “If we had some 
ham we could have some ham and 
eggs, if we had some eggs.” The 
supply of technical graduates can- 
not be measurably increased until 
there are more math and science 
teachers, and there doesn’t seem any 
good prospect of getting them next 
year or the year after. Or maybe 
the year after that. Of the few stu- 
dents who leave college with de- 
grees in science and mathematics, 
few will want to become teachers 
when industry offers them jobs pay- 
ing considerably more. 

A few suggestions have been made 
for offsetting the teacher shortage, 
at least temporarily. One proposal 
is to have industry lend some of its 
technically trained personnel to the 
schools, to serve as teachers for a 
year while still drawing their sal- 
aries from their companies. Some 
people feel that bonuses and premi- 
um salaries should be offered to 
math and science teachers by schools 
that are in dire need of them. An- 
other possibility television. By 
means of a closed-circuit hook-up 
in a school building, a single teacher 
can lecture to several classes simul- 
taneously. Credit courses can also 
be telecast to students in their 
homes. Some schools have already 
experimented with TV and it is 
likely that this medium will be 
called on increasingly by educators 
caught between an expanding stu- 
dent body and an inadequate teach- 
ing staff. 


is 


QObsviousty no single measure will 
enable the nation to solve the triple- 
jointed problem of the shortage of 
scientists and engineers, the short- 
age of math and science teachers, 
and the shortage of high-school stu- 
dents who want to take technical 
courses in order to become scien- 
tists and engineers. But somehow 
it will have to be solved, and 
quickly as possible. As Dr. Hafstead 
of General Motors pointed out, we 
don’t have much of a choice. Math 
and science admittedly are not easy 


as 





subjects. But neither is Russian an 
easy language—especially for Amer- 
icans. THE END 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 








RUMMAGE SALE 
(From page 19) 


whale of a good time rummaging. I 
asked her if she went to many rum- 
mage sales. “No, I don’t,” she said. 
“That’s why I’m having such a good 
time.” Later, this woman bought 
$35 worth of rummage. She told 
one of the Milwaukee Southwest 
club members that she had bought 
an old house and was going to fill it 
with the newly bought rummage. 

One of her fellow rummagers 
bought 48 items for $24.60. Another, 
with an armful, told me, “I bought 
all this junk for two dollars. My 
husband won’t crab about the two 
dollars—just the junk.” 

I asked one of the “pro’s,” while 
she was going through the checking 
counter, when she started going to 
rummage sales. “I’ve been going to 
these things ever since 1936,” she 


* * 7 * * * * 


Anybody who doesn’t think it pos- 
sible for a cat to have nine lives has 


never owned a mother cat. 
—John J. Plomp 


* * * * * * * 


said. “This is my third today. I 
miss about ten a year. I’ve spent 
three dollars here, and that’s the 
most I’ve ever spent at a sale.” 
“The psychology of some of these 
women is interesting,” said Roger 
Johnson, 1956 president of the 41- 
member Milwaukee Southwest club. 
“We had this large circular linen 
thing that looked something like 
a lampshade. Well, a woman who’d 
bought a whole box full of rum- 
mage picked this thing up and 
asked me what it was. I told her I 
didn’t really know but thought it 
might be a lampshade. She hesi- 
tated, and then she saw that it had 
been marked down from $7.95 to 50 
cents. ‘I'd better take it,’ she said.” 
I asked him if the club had had 
much trouble with shoplifters. “Last 
year,” he said, “there was one 
woman who put on a new coat under 
her old one. Then there were those 
who put on the new shoes that were 
donated to us, and left their old ones 
behind. But we’re on to them this 
year. Some of the women pull the 
price tags off things, then tell the 
checker there were no tags, hoping 
that he’ll price the items lower than 
they were originally. There are also 
cases of price-tag changing. These 
rummage sales are a lot of work; the 
fellows have been hauling and pric- 
ing ever since last Tuesday. But 


(see RUMMAGE SALE page 46) 
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The ‘free’? world cannot build for 
itself only! We must, if only for our 
own protection and future growth, 
help to send the word of freedom 
and peace to the peoples of those 
countries under the control of 
communism. The Oblate Fathers 
carry throughout the world an 
influence which is a constant, active, deterrent to 
communism. Many young Americans are 
interested in such work, but our college and 
seminary to train them is too small. My job is 
to build a new one. 





I appeal to each of you, individually 


My name is Armend Moris and by club, to send us whatever financial help 
sette, but in my Kiwanis Club you can so that we can build a larger college 

of Lowell, Massachusetts | em to train more of our young men to go into 
called ‘'Spike’’—and |! love 


China, India, Hungary, Poland, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and all other parts of the world 
. .. to help us all to build for a permanent peace, 


it. | belong to the Oblate 
Fathers and our aim is to 
foster in many nations ideals 
which are the ones of Kiwanis. Personally, I would like to see the 

name of Kiwanis brought to this new college. 


Please send your contribution to me, Father Armand Morissette, 
216 Nesmith St., Lowell, Mass., or write for further details. Make checks 
payable to Franco-American Oblate Fathers, Inc. 
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Kiwanians believe plaque 


The first resolution adopted by the delegate body of 
the 39th Kiwanis International Convention at Miami, 
Florida, so aptly embodied the spirit of Kiwanis that 
it has been made into this handsome wall plaque. 
Framing is not necessary as the plaque is made of a 
beautiful composition, clear and permanent. Complete 
with cord ready for hanging. 


Order from § KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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RUMMAGE SALE 


(From page 45) 
they’re a lot of fun, too. We enjoy 
them.” 

I left him and returned to the 
table where a few hours earlier I 
had seen the five Braves’ baseball 
caps. To my surprise, all five were 
still there! I went to lunch. 

On my return I checked the caps 
once more. Not a single one had 
been sold! 

My thoughts on this incredible 
turn of events were interrupted by 
the voice of a woman standing in a 
nearby aisle and holding up a 
blanket. 

“How much do you want for this 
holey thing?” she asked a clerk. 

“If there’s no price tag on it, you'll 
have to ask the checkers,” the clerk 





replied. “You probably can have it 
for a nickel.” 

“T’ll give you two cents for it.” 

“He'll probably take it.” 

The rummagers paid their tribute 
to history. There were several 
framed two- by three-foot paintings 
of George Washington, and all of 
them were sold by mid-afternoon. 
A statuette of John Paul Jones went 
quickly, too. The man who bought 
it was exultant. “I’ve got a rumpus 
room in my basement,” he said. 
“Won't this look beautiful there?” 

In the children’s section I had had 
my eye on a hat styled after the kind 
Napoleon Bonaparte wore, and | 
happened to be walking by that sec- 
tion early in the afternoon when a 
small boy picked up the hat, put it 
on his head, and called to his moth- 
er: “Look, I’m Paul Revere!” The 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA. Atlanta, Ga. 


The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ale 
The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery. Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 
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Kiwanis meets on Monday at----------; 


Hotel St. Cloud, St. Cloud, Minn 
Seulpaugh Hotel, Mankato, Minn. 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS ¢-------? 


Headquarters, 











Pacific Coast in Oregon. 


No time 
for 

the 
Rockin’ 
chair 


ee will never be com- 
pletely extinct, nor retirement a 
bore, so long as men like S. E. 
“Steve” Johns of Burlington, Wash- 
ington fill their later years with 
creative, purposeful hobbies. 

Steve, an eighty-year-old Ki- 
wanian, has been practicing the 





at 


Steve holds a gracefully fashioned cup and saucer that he made from myrtle- 
wood, a rare, beautifully mottled turning wood found in a small area along the 


On the shelf are a variety of Steve’s cup designs. 


wood-turning craft since he dis- 
covered a lathe and a supply of 
myrtlewood in a basement shop ten 
years ago. Aided by his wife, Ruth, 
he has spun out scores of ash trays, 
vases, planters, and dishes from 
carefully selected hardwood. He says 
the work keeps him from “getting 
lonesome.” 

A part of Steve’s time since his 
retirement as a logging engineer is 
spent helping others enjoy wood 
turning. He visits schools, colleges 
and teachers’ conventions to exhibit 
his work and instruct both children 
and adults to use wood-working 
tools—some of which he has devised 
himself. Chuck Rice 








Arthur Hotel. ....... Rochester, Minn. | 
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hat was sold, and little Paul Revere, 
minus horse, was gone. 


There was a phonograph record- | 


ing of “The Great Johnstown Flood” 
of the 1880’s. I didn’t recognize any 
of the other records, but one cus- 
tomer who was trying out one of 
the phonographs had found a copy 
of “Pistol Packin’ Mama” and was 
livening up the afternoon consider- 
ably... . 

“Pistol packin’ mama, 

Lay that pistol down... . 

The Kiwanians at the checking 
counter caught the spirit, and, since 
there were no customers at the mo- 
ment, began clapping their hands at 
the appropriate places. 

An elderly man, who I learned 
was 71, came to the checkers with a 
world globe that he wanted to buy. 
“You’re going to look at the world, 


” 


* . * * * * * 


A dog’s bark is worse than his bite— 
if it wakes up the little woman when 
you come home late. 

—John J. Plomp 


* * * + * * . 


eh?” said Kiwanian Bud Schneider. 

The old man smiled. “I’ve been 
looking at it for a long time.” He 
said he was buying the globe for his 
15 grandchildren. 

The woman who said she was hav- 
ing a good time at the rummage sale 
probably was speaking for all the 
rummagers, but it was clear to me, 
after watching the Kiwanians play 
salesman and fitter and checker and 
floorwalker for nearly a full work- 
day, that these men were having an 
equally good time, if not better. 

It was four o’clock when I left the 
rummage sale. Just before putting 
on my coat, I checked once more to 
see whether the Braves’ caps had 
been sold. Walking by a couple who 
were arguing over whether to buy 
a big black trunk that was standing 
in the corner, I was attracted by 
some flaming red feathers printed 
on the wrapper of a man’s shirt that 
was on one of the counters. Inspect- 
ing the wrapper, I discovered that it 
had been placed there by the Ideal 
Laundry Company, and that the 
red feathers surrounded the follow- 
ing advice: “Support Your Mil- 
waukee Braves.” 

The five caps with the big “M” 
were still on the table where I first 
had noticed them six hours before. 
I mentioned this to one of the Ki- 
wanians. 

“Well, after all,” he said, “we 
didn’t win the pennant, you know.” 

I nodded sympathetically, thanked 
the fellows for an interesting day, 
and went out the door. THE END 
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BRANDED GUM 


—highest quality 


—hermetically sealed in fresh, delightful 


flavors 


Steaay, year-round GUARANTEED 
income for your Club’s welfare activi- 
ties. Try the Ford Gum Sponsor- 
ship Program. Increase support for 
your welfare program with no outlay 


on your part. Write today. 





Direct Canadian Inquiries to: 
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GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. - Akron, N. Y. 


Ford Gum and Machine (Canada), Ltd., 
Toronto 16, Ontario 





CONGRESSMEN 
(From page 25) 


among the 16 feminine members of 
the 85th Congress—15 in the House 
and one in the Senate. As the sole 
woman among the 96 members of 
the Upper House, Margaret Chase 
Smith holds a unique position. She 
qualifies as the first person of her 
sex ever to become a senator strictly 
on her own merits rather than by 
honorary appointment. 

Daughter of a Skowhegan, Maine 
barber, the personable Mrs. Smith 
literally pulled herself to promi- 
nence by her own bootstraps. In 
her youth she worked in such varied 
jobs as clerk in a dime store and as 
a telephone operator. Though poli- 
ticians gave her about as much 
chance of winning the Senate seat 
as a Ubangi of copping top honors at 
a Miss America contest, Mrs. Smith 
remained undaunted. She cam- 
paigned like an old hand and con- 
founded the soothsayers by rolling 
up a bigger vote tally than her three 
male opponents combined. Cur- 
rently serving her second term, the 
senator from Maine commands high 
respect in the Upper House. 


Dalip Saund ranks as one of the 
most remarkable members of the 
House. Though a naturalized cit- 
izen, he’s the first native-born Asian 
ever to sit in the US Congress. 
Saund came to this country in 1920 
to attend the University of Cali- 
fornia, where he earned a Ph.D. de- 
gree in mathematics. For the past 
30 years he’s run a successful vege- 
table ranch in California’s Imperial 
Valley. 

Elected over a tough opponent 
last November, the new lawmaker 
dreams of bringing better under- 
standing between the United States 
and India. “India has been given a 
distorted picture of America,” Saund 
declares. Last December, before 
Congress convened, he visited his 
homeland to spread the word of the 
true America. 

Though many of the solons are 
men of modest means, the 85th Con- 
gress also boasts quite a few wealthy 
members like Senator Robert Kerr. 
He’s a multi-million-dollar oil op- 
erator. Rhode Island’s millionaire 
bachelor senator, 89-year-old Theo- 
dore F. Green, holds the longevity 
record on Capitol Hill and qualifies 

(see CONGRESSMEN page 48) 
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30 DAYS SUPPLY 


Safe High-Potency Nutritional Formula 


MINERALS AND AMINO ACID. 


25 proven ingredients — 
11 Vitamins (including 
Blood-Building B\o and 
Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, 
Choline, Inositol, and Methioni 






41 NOW YOURS FRE 


Yes, we want to send you FREE a 30-day supply of 
high-potency Vitasafe C.F. Capsules (a $5.00 value) 
80 you can discover for yourself how much healthier, 
happier and peppier you may feel after a few days’ 
trial! Each capsule supplies your body with well over 
the minimum adult daily needs of the 11 important 
vitamins, plus 11 minerals, choline, inositol and 
amino acid 
Potency and Purity Guaranteed 

You can use these Capsules confidently because strict 
U Government regulations demand that you get 
exactly what the label states — pure ingredients 
whose beneficial effects have been proven time and 
time again! 

Amazing New Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices in Half 
With your free vitamins, we will send you complete 
G@ctails of an amaring new plan that provides you 
with a 30-day supply of vitamins every month for 

st $2.00 — 60 less than the usual retail price 
Ses remember — you're not obligated to buy from us 
mow or ever! The supply of free capsules is limited 
@& 80 mail coupon today! 


VITASAFE CORPORATION 
43 West 61st St., New York 23, M. Y. 
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Each Daily C. F. 
Capsule Contains: 
Vitamin A 
12.500 USP Units 
Vitamin D 
1 000 USP Units 
Vitamin C 75 mg. 
Vitamin By 5 meg. 
Vitamin Be 25 me 
Vitamin Be 0.5 me. 
Vitamin Bis 1 meg 
Niacin Amide 40 mg. 
Calcium 
Pantothenate 4 meg. 
Vitamin E 2LU 
Folie Acid 05 me 
Calcium 75 meg 
Phosphorus 58 meg. 
tron 30 mg 
Cobalt 0.04 meg. 
Copper 0.45 mz 
Manganese 0.5 mg 
Molybdenum 0.1 me. 
lodine 0.075 me. 
Potassium 2 mg. 
Zine 0.5 me. 
Magnesium 3 mg. 
Choline 
Bitartrate 31.4 me. 
. Inositol 15 mg. 
dl-Methionine 10 mg. 
Compare this formula 
with any other! 
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VITASAFE CORP., 161-2A 
43 West 61st Street, New York 23, W. Y. 

lease send me free a 30-day supply of the proven 
VITASAFE CF (Comprehensive Formula) Capsules, 
and full information about the VITASAFE plan. 
I am not under any oblization to buy any additional 
vitamins, and after trying my free sample supply, 
I will ACCEPT OR REJECT the benefits and 
substantial savings offered by the VITASAFE Plan. 
In any case, the trial month's supply of 30 
VITASAFE Capsules is mine to use free. 
I ENCLOSE 25¢ (coins or stamps) to help pay for 
packing and postage 
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GOD ccccccccccccscccescecess Zone.... 

This offer is limited to those who have never before 

taken advantage of this generous trial. Only one 
trial supply per family. 
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CONGRESSMEN 
(From page 17) 


as the oldest ever to sit in 


‘ 
( onvress 


Senator 


man 


Green is somewhat of a 


The 


stooped 


paradox white-mustached, 


slightly politician came to 
Congress when he was 69, the age 
men retired from 
But Green, despite his 
remains more ac- 


folks half his 


a few vears ago that his 


when most have 


active life 
advanced years, 


tive than most age. 


it was only 
doctors prevailed on him to give up 


! 


wrestling, climbing 15,000-foot Swiss 


Alps 


tennis a 


and playing five or six sets of 
week 
Today the aged legislator holds 
important jobs in 
the Senate vital 
Foreign And 


he still devotes himself regularly to 


one ot the most 
chairman of the 


Relations Committee 


less strenuous forms of exercise, 
such as calisthenics in the Senate 
gymnasium or walking more than 


two miles to his Capitol Hill office 
several times a week 

“Sitting 
is no way 


around sipping cocktails 


for a man to keep in his 
lets it be known. 


top form,” Green 


Recently a reporter asked him when 
he was going to take up golf. “Later, 
perhaps,” he replied. “It’s an old 
man’s game.” 

Despite the heartaches and head- 
aches in governing a great nation, 
most of the men and women in Con- 
love their work and rarely 
quit the job voluntarily. Each re- 
ceives a yearly salary of $22,500, 
plus allowances and benefits such 
as free office space, salaries for 
office aides, free long distance phone 
and_ telegrams, medical 
care, and an trip 
abroad. All in congress- 
man costs the around 
$150,000 yearly. 

The 85th 
typical cross-section of the citizenry 
of the US. Though they have tough 
jobs to perform, each senator and 
representative will do his utmost to 


gress 


calls free 


occasional free 
all, each 
taxpayers 


Congress represents a 


preserve and protect the ideals that 
made America great and to ably and 
fairly represent the opinions and 
aspirations of the folks back home. 
Kiwanians can well be proud that 
89 of their members are among the 
531 lawmakers on Capitol Hill dur- 
ing this session of Congress. THE END 











—— FROM forthcoming ar- 


ticles: “My icebreaker was given 
before a Kiwanis club. It was a 
good choice. The program chair- 
man was particularly helpful. He 
telephoned first. Then he con- 
firmed the date by letter. Then 
he phoned again for the type of 
introduction I would need. He 
was so pleasant and friendly that 
I felt easier about the whole 
thing. He even picked me up at 
my office and took me over to the 
meeting. Probably afraid I would 
get cold feet and leave town.”- 
From a memoire of one man’s 
struggles with his first speech- 
making experience. 


¢¢F' arm Vacations and Holidays, 
Incorporated is taking a firm and 
purposeful step in bridging a dis- 
couraging chasm of misunder- 
standing between farm and city 


people. This organization ar- 
ranges farm vacations for city 
folks, thus enabling them to 


understand the problems of farm- 
ing—while having a darned good 
vacation in the process.”—From 
an article on Farm Vacations and 
Holidays, Incorporated. 


¢Reicion, of course, has always 
recognized God’s power and ac- 
tion in human affairs. But today, 
the world’s great historians are 
adding their voices to the proph- 
ets of old. Scholars like Herbert 
Butterfield of Cambridge Univer- 
sity and Arnold Toynbee of Lon- 
don now look upon God as an 
active participant in the affairs of 
men. They see his work in his- 
tory..—From an _ editorial on 
Prayer for Permanent Peace 
Week (May 26-June 1). 


°C areFUL study of current hand- 
writing is being made by the 
new Handwriting Foundation of 
Washington, D.C., whose presi- 
dent, Albert G. Frost sums up 
the Foundation’s evidence as fol- 
lows: ‘Plain, legible handwrit- 
ing seems to be a disappearing 
art in the United States.’ ”"—From 
a commentary on today’s hand- 


The Exbito’ve 
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WHERE DO PUBLIC RELATIONS START? 


Public Relations start with one person. They grow from there. 
You, a Kiwanian, can help them start by 

keeping people informed about Kiwanis. One way is by 
distributing the new folder of Kiwanis International Objectives 
for 1957. 


The Objectives folder is an attractive, wallet-sized 
reference, convenient to carry and easy to read, It is 
the finger-tip answer to, “What is Kiwanis doing?” 


Give Objectives folders to your friends, display 
them at your place of business. And remind your club 
officers that many other clubs circulate Objectives folders 
at fund-raising projects, guest nights and other functions. 
They make handy inserts for lette rs, too. 












Order your supply of 1957 


Objectives folders from 
KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue 


Illinois 





Chicago ge 


Urder through your club secretary or enclose your remittance 
in full for prompt shipment. (Not sold in lots of less than 100) 
100 folders 


500 folders Sindy. 
1,000 folders 12.00 














NE of a quarter million business and profes- 
sional men who assume community leadership 
through 4300 Kiwanis clubs, his hobby is service, 
and according to a recent Western Union poll, 
service reflects success 

For instance: Among Kiwanians questioned 
in 89 clubs—large and small—in all 48 states: 


86.9% are homeowners 


49.3% own more than one automobile 


His earning-power is proportionately high. A 
special survey of the same Kiwanians revealed 
that 63°) are in the over $10,000 income bracket. 
His influence is equally great. Says Western 
Union 

48.6°o serve on civic boards or commissions 

Business duties involve travel for 75.8% 

85.7% have purchasing authority or are con- 


sulted in business purchases 


Summed up, The Man Who Wears the K 


represents a market already selected for you. As 


such, he can be reached most effectively and 
economically ($3.75 per page per 1000 net paid 
circulation) through the pages of 


The K l WA N IS \lagazine 


920 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1]. Illinois 


*A complete report on the Western Union survey 
of the Kiwanis market and a rate card will be sent 
on request 
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